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THE BRITISH NAYY. 


FIFTH ARTICLE.—DIMENSIONS AND VALUE OF A SEVENTY- 
FOUR GUN SHIP. DESCRIPTION AND WEIGHT OF THE 
PRINCIPAL MATERIALS, 


** Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep : 
Her march is o'er the mountain wave, 


Her home is on the deep.” CAMPBELL, 


Berore leaving harbour, some description of our ship’s dimen- 
sions and the principal materials on board will doubtless be 
acceptable to the reader. The burthen then is 1741 tons, length 
on deck 176 feet, extreme breadth 48 feet 2 inches, depth in hold 
21 feet, draught of water, (that is, portion immersed,) about 22 
feet. 180,000 feet of timber are used in the fabric, and of this, 
nearly 3000 loads, or 150,000 feet, are oak; it requires two thousand 
well-grown trees, of two tons weight each, to produce this quantity, 
and supposing them to grow at two rods apart, or forty on each 
statute acre, the produce of fifty acres is consumed in constructing 
aship of this class. The part immersed is covered with 3206 sheets 
of copper, weighing 12 tons 14 cwt., and the total value of the vessel, 
when completely furnished for foreign service, is £90,000. 

The expense of maintaining the crew in wages and victuals is 
£27,500 per annum. 

All vessels from 64 to 120 guns are called’indifferently Ships of 
the Line, Liners, or Line of Battle Ships. Those distinguished as 
two-deckers, have wo complete batteries from end to end, inde- 
pendent of lighter guns in other positions, and they are rated from 
60* to 90 guns. Three-deckers have three unbroken batteries on 
each side of the ship, besides the guns on the quarter-deck, poop, 
and forecastle. 

But every ship-of-war has another deck between that which sus- 
tains the lower battery, and the hold, called the orlop-deck ; the 
fore part of which is occupied by the gunner, boatswain, and 
carpenter’s store-rooms, and the fore cock-pit, around which the 
cabins of those officers are situated. Next to the fore cock-pit are 
the cable tiers on each side, wherein the hempen cables are coiled, 
the middle part being occupied by the room for stowing the spare 
sails, called the sail room ; for every ship carries to sea a complete 
suit of sails, consisting of three of each principal sort, so as always 
to have two in reserve—and two of the lighter sorts, leaving one 
in reserve. Next to the tiers is the after cock-pit, surrounded by 
the cabins of the surgeon, purser, and marine officer—the dispen- 
sary, and several store-rooms; and at the foot of the ladder which 
communicates with the deck above, is situated the purser’s 
stewards’-room, where provisions are weighed out to the different 
messes. The scene presented on these occasions is not unlike that 
so graphically described by Smollett in Roderick Random nearly a 
century ago, except that greater order and cleanliness are now appa- 
rent in this and every part of a ship-of-war. 

Under the orlop-deck, the ballast, coals, chain cables, water, and 





* Ships of 60 guns now only exist in the navies of Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden, their light draught of water fitting them better than larger vessels 
for the Baltic and North Seas. They have been excluded from the British 
and French navies. 
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provisions, are stowed in holds,which are divided into compartments, 
called the coal-hole, fore, main, and after holds, spirit and bread- 
rooms. The heaviest substances are placed as near the middle as 
possible, and at each extremity the powder is stored in the fore and 
after magazines, which are approached by passages, and secured by 
strong doors, never opened until every fire and light in the ship, 
except the argand lamp which lights the magazine, (the socket of 
which is surrounded with water,) have been carefully extinguished. 

The holds are entered by hatchways, (open spaces about seven 
feet square,) and with the exception of the fore and main holds, in 
which nothing but ballast and water are stowed, the hatches which 
cover these are locked down, and never opened but at stated periods, 
in presence of the proper officers. 

As the orlop-deck is only partially immersed below the water 
line, a space of about five feet wide is left next to the ship’s side 
all around it, and here the carpenter and his crew take their post 
in battle, ready to plug up holes made by shot near to or under the 
water line, technically called ‘‘ between wind and water ;’’ and 
which would, if not stopped, admit leakage to a dangerous extent, 
particularly when the ship was inclined over by the pressure of the 
wind on her sails. The sides of the orlop-deck are frequently 
whitewashed, particularly in warm climates. 

The next’ deck above the orlop is called the ‘‘ lower deck;”’ on 
this the heaviest battery of cannon is arranged, consisting of four- 
teen guns on each side, reaching from one end to the other. The 
deck is aired and lighted by port-holes, (open spaces two feet nine 
high by three feet five broad,) through which the guns are pointed 
when discharged ; but as these are not more than six feet above the 
water’s edge when the ship is stored, and would admit water, if not 
filled up when the vessel was inclined by the wind, or the sea high, 
they are covered with hanging shutters called ports, which may be 
opened and shut at pleasure ; and the joints being lined with thick 
flannel, are, when barred down, nearly water-tight, and strong 
enough to resist the force of the elements. For greater conve- 
nience, these ports have small apertures called scuttles, which 
admit the air when opened, and also strong pieces of glass called 
bull’s-eyes, which at all times admit the light. 

It is on this lower deck that the whole ship’s company are 
messed and berthed, with the exception of the captain, the ward- 
room, and warrant officers, who occupy cabins, and the “ gentle- 
men” who sleep in the cockpit and the tiers. 

The seamen’s mess tables are placed between the guns, beginning 
in the fore part of the ship; and adjoining them and extending to 
the gun-room (the gentlemen's mess place) are the marines. The 
hammocks (beds) are suspended from the beams, being eighteen or 
twenty inches asunder ; a small space, but as every alternate one 
belongs to the watch on deck, and therefore vacant, it is found 
sufficient. These hammocks are a kind of sack, suspended at each 
end, and in the morning they are lashed up ina long roll something 
in the form of a bolster, carried on deck, and stowed hround the 
quarter-deck, waist, and forecastle, in painted cloths which protect 
them from thewet. The junior lieutenant’s and chaplain’s cabins are 
on each side of the gun-room, and there is a partition called a 
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bulk-head that divides this room, which is about thirty feet long, 
from the messes outside. Above the mess table of the gun- 
room the tiller traverses: and this is moved to the right or left to 
regulate the ship’s steerage, by ropes passing through pulleys and 
attached to the barrel of a wheel under the poop. 

The sides of the lower deck are generally painted of a light 
yellow or straw colour, and the arrangement of the mess tables and 
utensils on shelves between the guns, give to the whole a very 
comfortable appearance. 

Above the lower is the main deck, which has also an unbroken 
battery of fifteen guns on each side ; these, although sometimes of 
the same calibre, are always lighter than the guns below. On the 
fore part of this deck the sick-bay or hospital is placed, next to that 
is the galley, or kitchen, a well arranged plan of boilers, ovens, &c., 
besides one large range in front and stoves suspended around. 
The sides of this deck are clear as far as the wardroom bulkhead, 
but the middle is generally occupied by the live stock, such as 
sheep, pigs, &c. in pens. Next to the stern is the wardroom, 
already alluded to as the mess place of the officers, a room about 
30 feet by 16, having a long table in the middle, and around it are, 
beginning on the right-hand side from the stern, (called the star- 
board side,) the cabins of the Ist Lieutenant, 2d Lieutenant, and 
Captain’s Steward—the last communicating by means of a stair 
with the cabin above—on the left, or larboard side, the Master, 
Captain of Marines, and Wardroom Steward—the third and fourth 
Lieutenants’ cabins being outside of the wardroom door. These 
eabins are about nine feet square, each inclosing a gun, and 
furnished at the expense of the occupants; they are aired and 
lighted by the port-hole. 

The deck above this is only partly covered over by the poop, 
which roofs the Captain’s cabin; and the divisions are distin- 
guished as quarter-deck, waist, and forecastle. 

The quarter-deck extends from the cabin door to about the centre 
of the ship, when it is terminated by the waist, a space in the 
middie of which is stowed the spare masts, yards, and spars, and 
upon these the larger boats : a passage of eight feet wide on each side 
of the waist connects the quarter-deck and forecastle, and much of 
the work of bracing about the yards, setting and taking in the sails, 
&c. is performed on the latter platform, which is besides armed 
with a couple of light guns. 

A row of seven short pieces called carronades, extends on each 
side from the extremity of the waist to the stern, along the quarter- 
deck, and two of these on each side are inclosed in the captain’s 
cabin, which is divided into two compartments, the front appro- 
priated as his dining-room ; the whole being about thirty feet in 
length. This cabin is handsomely fitted up, principally at the 
captain’s expense, well aired and lighted from the stern windows, 
and as the two divisions extend over the whole breadth of the ship, 
they form very capacious rooms; sometimes they are divided into 
three, at the option of the captain. 

The quarter-deck is the grand parade of the ship. Here the 
officer of the watch takes his post, and every person who appears 
thereon salutes him by raising his hat. In this part of the ship 
the principal officers are stationed in action, and from hence all 
orders are issued during the performance of evolutions. It is here 
also that the officers repair for promenading ; the weather side at 
sea, (that is, the side from whence the wind blows,) or the star- 
board side at anchor, being appropriated to the captain and 
wardroom officers, the other side to the ‘‘ gentlemen.” 

The poop is a light deck extending over the captain’s cabin, and 
beyond it is a space outside his cabin door, which covers the wheel 
by which the vessel is steered; there are small cabins on each side 
of this space, one occupied as an office by the clerk, the other as a 





pantry by the captain’s servants. Some of the work of the ship is 
performed on the poop, and there the signal men take their sta- 
tions; the middle part is generally occupied by coops of poultry 
for sea stock, and a chest of arms ready for use is always kept on 
this deck. Formerly it was the practice to carry guns on the poop, 
but from their exposed situation they were of little use in action, 
besides that great weight in this position tended to strain the ship, 

The reader will understand that the guns upon the different decks 
are not placed immediately above each other, for such an arrange- 
ment would weaken the ship, by the openings called port-holes 
being perpendicular. The main-deck port-holes are in the 
over-space between the guns of the lower-deck, and the quarter- 
deck in like manner between the main, so as to checker these 
openings and preserve a greater degree of unbroken substance in 
the frame. The sides being painted in yellow streaks of about 
three feet wide, and the ports blacked, present to the view the 
appearance of a dotted checkered board.* 

Having thus described generally the interior of a seventy-four 
gun ship, we shall now praceed to enumerate the various articles 
which make up the weight of material, and the area of canvas 
opposed to the wind for moving this mighty mass, and show the 
proportions of the principal stores, &c. which are carried to sea, 
For this enumeration we are, for the most part, indebted to the 
very excellent work of Mr. Edye, on the ‘* Equipment and 
Displacement of Ships and Vessels of War.’ 

A seventy-four gun ship, fitted for foreign service : 


Tons, cwts. qrs. 
Tron ballast and tanks . . . - 196 0 0 
Water ‘ : . 260 9 0 
Provisions, spirits, and ‘slops (seamen’ 8 clothes) 214 «118 0 
Coal and wood ° a ° - 52 0 0 
Men and their effects : . . . 65 0 0 
Lower masts and bowsprit . « fe 0 
Topmasts, top-gallant masts, yards, ‘and caps om 's 0 
Spare topmasts, yards, and booms . - 2 0 
Rigging and blocks. ° . ° . 54 9 0 
Sails and spare sails . , > 3 
Anchors, and cables (hempen and iron) - 71 6 0 
Boats and their gear . =. 3 
Boatswain’s and carpenter’s stores, rope, ‘&e. - 48 0 0 
Gunner’s stores, breechens, tackles, &e. 2 0 
Guns. . : . ° . . . 178 7 0 
Gunpowder . - 20 16 2 
Shot (cannon-balls) of every ‘sort. . - 0 


1359 = 11 0 
1616 15 0 


Total weight received on board 

Weight of the ship’s hull . 

Total —* of the ship, es for a ? 2676 6 0 
service 





As the reader may be curious for more alliite particulars, we 
add the individual weight, size, and cost, of some of the principal 
articles. 

The length of the mainmast is 36 yards; diameter, 3 feet. It 
is formed of pieces, scarfed or jointed scientifically, of 12 tons 
18 cwt. of pine, bound together with 27 cwt. 3 qrs. and 20 Ib. of 
iron; weighs 14 tons 6 cwt., and its value is 400/. 

The largest sail is the main course, or mainsail, which has 918 
yards of canvas; being 86 feet wide at the head (or upper part 
attached to the mainyard), 90 feet Gin. at the foot (or lower part), 





* Liners were first painted checker-sided by Lord Nelson, to distinguish 
his ships from those of the combined fleets of France and Spain, in 1805; 
prior to that, vessels were either all black, or relieved by a single white, red, 
or yellow streak. The painting still depends entirely on the taste of the 
captain, but most adopt the checkered side. 

+ The importance of this book may be estimated from the fact, that it has 
been translated by order of the Sovereigns of France, Russia, and Egypt, for 
the use of their nayies. 
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48 feet 9 in. in depth, with an area of 4300 feet. Its weight, in- 
cluding the rope which surrounds it (called the bolt-rope), is 
about 15 cwt.; its value, 150/. The largest anchors are 70 cwt., 
and the value of each 210/. The hempen cables are 120 fathoms 
long, and 22 inches in circumference; the chain cables are 70 
fathoms long, weight about 135 cwt., and value 376/. 

The rope used in the whole of the rigging, of different sizes, 
from three-fourths to eighteen inches in circumference, measures 
27,152 fathoms, or 54,304 yards.* 

There are 11,130 yards of canvas in the sails ;+ and, when all 
plain sail is set, (that is, every sail that can catch the breeze,) the 
area presented to the wind is 25,000 feet. 

The provisions enumerated are sufficient for sixteen weeks’ 
consumption, and the water about ten weeks’; giving an allowance 
of one gallon to each of the crew per day, and also sufficient for 
washing. 

The guns, &c. will be minutely described hereafter, when 
delineating their various properties, in an article on armament. 
The powder carried to sea is 335 barrels of 901b. each, and eight 
cases of 120 lbs. : total, 31,110 lbs, ; value, 1037/., at 8d. per lb. 

We have already observed that, as the crew enlist, they are 
placed in watches ; besides this, a station, at different evolutions, 
is also assigned to every seaman and marine, and a complete set of 
watch, station, and quarter bills are prepared, under the first 
lieutenant’s directions, as soon as he has had an opportunity of 
testing the men’s abilities. This cannot be completed until the 
ship proceeds to sea: it is necessary, however, to make arrange- 
ments provisionally, and to divide the crew into portions, deno- 
minated quarter-masters, gunner’s crew, boatswain’s mates, 
forecastle men, fore, main, and mizen top-men, after-guard, 
waisters, and idlers; all of whom have especial duties to perform, 
according to the nature of the work. The mates render the first 
lieutenant assistance in these arrangements, which are made as 
soon as possible, because it is necessary to loose the sails to dry, 
furl them again, and various other matters, although the ship is in 
harbour. 

A ship of war is readily distinguished from a trading vessel by 
ner neat appearance, but, above all things, by the squareness of 
her yards, and precision of the rigging and ropes, being tightly 
distended, and not hanging in loops, when at anchor. The 
boatswain has the care of squaring the yards,—that is, placing 
them parallel to each other at right angles across the masts; 
and for this purpose he repairs every morning in a boat to 
a short distance from the ship, and, having brought the three 
masts in a line, he proceeds to direct any alteration that may be 
required, and to correct any defect that strikes his practised eye. 
He makes known his wishes by means of his pipe, or call, to one 
of his mates, who is stationed to watch his signals; and men 
being placed where required, the matter is effected, and precision 
attained, in a short time, amidst a flourish of whistling, which the 
boatswain takes more than ordinary delight in on this especial 
occasion, he being the principal performer; whereas on board he 
uses his call for purposes directed by the commanding officer. 

Besides getting up and down top-gallant yards, the sails are 
loosed to dry two or three times a-week ; and this is done by a 
signal from the admiral’s ship, or by watching the motions of the 
‘“‘flag.”” The sails are loosened (let fall) from the yards, or 





* In every rope there is a particular yarn, called the ‘ rogue’s yarn,” 
which denotes it to belong to the Crown ; and all rope is manufactured in 
the dockyards, principally at Chatham, where there is a large ropemaking 
establishment. 

+ Canvas is generally purchased by contract. As soon as received, every 
cloth is marked by a waving blue line, in order to facilitate detection, if 
stolen, . All other articles belonging to the Crown are marked, eyen to the 
smallest nail, principally with the well-known broad arrow. 





rolled up (furled) in a very short space of time, particularly after 
the men have been drilled for a few months ; and this operation, 
as well as making or shortening sail suddenly, has a very striking 
effect,—the ship in onc minute being clothed with canvas at every 
point, and her masts hid; or entirely stripped, and every portion 
of sail placed out of view, and rolled up to the yards so neatly as 
scarcely to increase their size or destroy the symmetry of their 
lines. 

The boats in use up to this time have been lent for the harbour 
service, whilst the others were fitting and painting, being reserved 
until the ship was ready for sea. They are now received, and 
they consist of a launch, barge, pinnace, two cutters, jolly-boat, 
and gig. We shall describe them more particularly afterwards. 
It is usual to hoist up the boats at sunset, except one or two that 
may be wanted later at night, when a ship is ready for sea. 

We shall now describe the manner in which the watcnes are 
divided. The seamen and marines we will suppose to be at watch 
and watch,—that is, in two watches subdivided into parts, reliev- 
ing each other alternately (although it is usual in some ships to 
place them in three watches) ; only a portion of each watch is, 
however, required to be awake on deck at night. But the officers 
are in three watches, and therefore expected to be always on the 
alert. The division of time is so arranged that two watches may 
have eight hours below and four on deck, and four below and eight 
on deck, on alternate nights ; whilst the officers in three watches 
have the first, the middle, or the morning watch, on successive 
nights. 

The arrangement is thus :—Beginning with the forenoon watch 
of four hours, from eight to twelve at noon; next, the afternoon 
watch of the same length, ending at four, afternoon; followed by the 
first dog-watch, from four to six. Next, the second dog-watch, from 
six to eight ; the first watch, from eight to midnight; the middle 
watch, from midnight till four; and the morning watch, from four 
till eight o’clock. By these alternations, and the intervention of 
the dog-watches of two hours each, the changes.are equally brought 
about, and the time is measured by the sentinel at the cabin-door 
turning a sand-glass at the end of every half-hour, when a bell is 
struck from one to eight times, which completes the watch of four 
hours. At noon each day, the true time is adjusted by an obser- 
vation of the sun at sea, or by a timepiece in port. 

Supposing the ship now prepared for leaving harbour, and the 
wind and tide to serve, a blue-peter is hoisted, which denotes that 
the ship is about to leave the port. This is a blue flag, having a 
square patch of white in the centre, displayed at the fore top- 
gallant-mast head; and, if the parties summoned are slow in 
obeying the signal, attention is called to it by firing a gun. It is 
also a warning to those persons who have anything to put on board 
that the last moment for doing so has arrived. 

The master attendant has charge of the ship in moving from one 
position to another in harbour, but now a pilot is necessary ; and, 
should he not make his appearance at the time appointed, the 
union-jack is hoisted at the fore, being, in all cases, and under all 
circumstances, the signal that a vessel requires a pilot. 

As the ship is fastened to moorings, these are slipped (that is, 
disconnected) when the sails are set, and the course is shaped for 
the harbour’s mouth.* When just outside, the admiral’s flag is 
saluted with fifteen guns; and this mark of respect is acknow- 
ledged by the flag-ship firing nine guns in return. 





* A steam-vessel is generally employed to tow ships out of harbour when 
the wind is adverse, and this greatly expedites the service. 

+ The number of guns in a salute is regulated according to the rank of 
the parties :—The royal salute is 21 guns, and to this the different members 
of the Royal Family are entitled, the Lord High Admiral, 19 guns; 
Admiral of the Fleet, 17 ditto; Admiral, 15 ditto; Vice-Admiral, 13 ditto; 
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Saluting has a very pretty effect, particularly when performed by 
a whole fleet at the same time, and the wind is not strong enough 
to blow the smoke away too quickly. The guns are always fired 
alternately from either side, and the time between each discharge 
is marked by the gunner, who gives the word. 

On arriving at Spithead, the ship is anchored and the sails 
furled. As soon as the tide serves, she is moored; an operation 
which consists in so arranging two anchors as that the cables 
attached to each may bear an equal strain when the wind blows 
from the most exposed part of the roadstead. 

The captain seldom takes up his residence on board until the 
ship is on the point of sailing, and the time which now elapses 
before the orders arrive to proceed to sea is occupied by the first 
lieutenant in getting the ship into trim, preparatory to that event. 
At the first convenient opportunity the powder is brought on 
board, and, when all is reported ready, a day is fixed for paying 
two months’ wages to the crew, called the advance ; which is over 
and above any sum they may have become indebted to the purser 
for bed, blankets, or slops (clothes), all which is charged against 
their accruing wages. 

In the mean time, we will suppose that a court-martial has been 
ordered upon an officer of the fleet, and that the captain’s presence 
is required as a member of the court. In our next article, we 
shall describe the forms pertaining to this solemn and interesting 
ceremony. 





RUNAWAY PEOPLE. 


One day in the autumn of last year, we were seated on the 
top of a coach, going from Rugby to Denbigh Hall, a short time 
before the Birmingham Railway was opened throughout the entire 
line. We were seated beside a young couple, and of course soon 
fell into familiar conversation with them. The young man was a 
very nice genteel-looking young fellow, possessed of considerable 
intelligence, and modest and affable in his demeanour. His age 
might be about twenty-one. The lady was much his superior, 
however, both in age and in intelligence, though, comparatively, 
her personal attractions were inferior. That they were a loving 
couple was evident, not from any offensive intrusion of its exhi- 
bition, but from little attentions which quickly catch the observa- 
tion of the uninterested. We could not make out whether they 
were married or not, nor did we think it was any particular busi- 
ness of ours to inquire; it was enough that their conversation 
was pleasing, and their conduct quiet, yet attractive. After a 
rather pleasant day spent in their company, we lost them among 
the crowd that stepped out of the carriages on the train which 
brought us on the railway from Denbigh Hall to London. 

Next day, on turning over the newspapers which had accumu- 
lated during a brief absence, our attention was caught by an 
advertisement, which was addressed to a young man, who was 
supposed to have gone off with a female (describing her) by the 
Birmingham Railway, intreating him to return to his family and 
friends. The description perfectly answered the young couple. 
‘* Ah,”’ thought we, “‘ many little ¢urns in our pleasant conversa- 
tion are mow explained! ’’ For instance, the foolishness of youth 
formed a topic—how often we do many headstrong, foolish 
actions when we are young, the very recollection of which suffuses 
a blush on the cheek years afterwards, though everybody has 
completely forgotten the circumstances, except the individual 
himself. The young man had blushed himself at this remark— 
his naturally florid complexion became of a distressing scarlet, 
and the topic was instantly changed. Passing a village where 





Rear-Admiral, or Commodore of the first class, 11 ditto; Commodore of the 
second class, Captain or Commanding Officer of any Ship-of-War, 9 ditto; 
The above are called military salutes. Besides these, civilians are entitled 
to this mark of distinction, as follows:—Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 19 
guns; an Ambassador, a Duke, or Governor of a Colony being a Peer, 15 
ditto; other peers, the first Lord of the Admiralty, an Envoy extraordinary, 
or a Governor not being a Peer, 13 ditto; Chargé d'Affaires, or other 
minister under rank of Envoy extraordinary, 11 ditto; to a Consul-general, 
or toa British Factory, 9 ditto; to a Consul, 7 ditto. The Board of Admi- 
ralty represent the Lord High Admiral, and when they embark are saluted 
with ly guns, 





the speaker had arrived with an empty purse,and had been com- 
pelled to wait till money had been sent down from London, this 
also raised a fresh discussion on the awkwardness of wanting 
money in a strange place ; and again the young man blushed so 
deeply, and appeared so distressed, that we were glad to leave 
him alone for a time, his companion exerting her powers of con- 
versation (which were considerable) to restore him to his equani- 
mity. Now, this advertisement revealed how unlucky and mal. 
apropos were some of the remarks in our conversation! The 
young man had foolishly gone off—of his own accord, we were 
going to say, but some of our fair readers will be apt to hint that, 
as the lady was his superior both in age and in intelligence, she 
must have been a moving party in the movement. It makes no 
matter, he was come to years of discretion; and she did not 
carry him off by force, whatever she might have done by blandish- 
ment. At all events, they were a very modest affable couple, and 
seemed very much attached to each other; and we sincerely 
trusted, not only that the young man was married, but that he 
was restored to his friends, and that they received him kindly, 
without keeping up that frowning kind of recollection of the 
affair, which often tends to unsettle a previously steady character. 

Every day in the week one may see in the London newspapers 
advertisements similar to the one we have been speaking about. 
A. B. is earnestly intreated to return to his disconsolate wife. 
F. G. is informed that nobody knows of his absence, and that if 
he returns in time all will be arranged. P. Q. is intreated to 
communicate with his friends, who are in a state of great distress. 
These advertisements are mostly all of a painful character, indi- 
cative of some folly, or some breach of trust, which has induced 
the individual to run away from a circle of relatives and friends. 
We saw one not long ago, in which C. G. was informed, that a 
marriage was necessary to her restoration to her family and 
friends. ‘‘Ah! poor girl!’ thought we, ‘you have friends 
then, who seem to take some interest in you. Have you formed 
an attachment, a headstrong attachment, for a young man, and 
have you forsaken, for him, ‘the seriousness of a father’s counsels, 
and the melting tenderness of a mother’s prayers?’ Have you 
brothers who loved you, but now almost hate you; or sisters who 
feel themselves dishonoured in you? Or is your case one which 
Burns has so touchingly deprecated ? 

‘Is there in human form, that bears a heart— 
A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth! 
That can with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child," 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and her distraction wild !’" 

Sometimes, though very rarely, these advertisements, calling 
on absentees to return, have a comic touch in them, though in 
such cases, if the advertised has really left his friends in a state 
of distress, it is hard to see how they can joke on the matter. 
We remember one, which intreated ‘‘the Old Ram”’ to come 
home; upon which the Examiner remarked, that the Old Ram 
must be a very interesting lost sheep ! 

Taking up, quite casually, a couple of Times newspapers, 
which happen to be lying on our table, a day or two old, we 
remark no less than five such absentee adverti ts. ‘ The 
friends of H. H. are in the most distressing state of anxiety, and 
earnestly intreat him either to return home immediately, or to 
let them hear from him by letter.’”” What has H. H. done, that 
he should thus absent himself from home, and reduce his friends 
to this state of distress? Had he a confidential situation, and 
did he make use of money that was not his own? Were his 
affairs embarrassed? Or did he merely become tired of his situa- 
tion, and, with something of the boyish feeling still remaining, 
scamper off, just to annoy his friends ? 

‘If this should meet the eye of A. S., who left her home on 
Sunday afternoon, she is requested to return home to her discon- 
solate parents, by whom she will be kindly received.’’ We thank 
ye, O parents, for these words! Yes, receive her hindly! Let 
not the quality of mercy be strained! Let not a blight come 
over the loving-kindness of the fireside! For we are poor frail 





foolish creatures, and forgiving kindness is the great alembic. 

“Tf L. P., who left her home on Saturday evening last, will 
communicate with her disconsolate friends, or let them know 
where she may be heard of, or written to, she need not fear of 
receiving the kindest welcome — those she has left.’’ 

Madness must be in the 


eart of the young women, surely, if 
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that home could not be a very uncomfortable home, when friends 
thus call out to the absentee to return! Was she dissatisfied 
because she was not maintained in state, and supplied with dress, 
to flourish as a gay young lady? Vanity, vanity, is too often the 
rock on which female character is wrecked. And only consider 
what a city London must be, when one can so effectually hide 
themselves that an advertisement is the only means of opening a 
communication ! 

‘‘The young man who left his employment in the neighbour- 
hood of , is requested to return immediately, or write to 
some part of his family, stating if anything can be done for his 
advantage.”’ 

Young man, why did you leave your employment? You dis- 
liked it, perhaps; or you got acquainted with some vicious com- 
panions ? What fools some young men are! And this is the 
misery, that the experience of one young man is not the experi- 
ence of another; but, in spite of all the examples, and all the 
cautions, and all the preachings, that can be given them, many 
will ** sow their wild oats,’’ and find, too often, to their cost, that 
‘‘ what they sow, that shall they also reap !’”’ ‘‘ They who sow the 
wind shall reap the whirlwind.”’ 

‘‘ The clergyman who left --—’s hotel is earnestly requested to 
communicate the place of his retreat to his friend, who has under- 
taken to arrange the business to the satisfaction of all parties.’’ 

What! a clergyman amongst the absentees! What was the 
‘* business,’’ one is curious to know, which could have led him 
to beat a retreat? Why, what business is that to us? It is a 
good thing that there are friends who undertake to arrange such 
affairs. 

Such is a specimen of five bond fide advertisements, two of 
them appearing in the same day’s paper, and all of them of very 
recent date. If one were to take the trouble of overhauling the 
file of last year, what a number could be picked out !—though we 
fear that in the number there would be no great variety. The 
greater number are addressed to young men; occasionally one 
appears from a wife, appealing to all that is honourable in the 
human breast, and intreating the absentee husband not to leave 
her to bear the misery alone ; and sometimes, though still more 
rarely, the absentees are middle-aged men, who have abandoned 
a family, and perhaps an entangled business, which they had not 
courage to attempt to unravel. 

The causes of absenteeism are probably, on the whole, few and 
simple. A young man has formed an improper attachment, or 
home is perhaps regulated on severe and formal principles, and 
age does not choose to bend a little to the waywardness of youth. 
Or there may be a step-mother at home, and the young man’s 
sense of self-importance is annoyed. Or, worse than all, he has 
got introduced to a gaming-table, is plunged in debt, and his 
dream of short-lived extravagance is disturbed by that greatest 
of all wants, a want of money. As to the husband forsaking the 
wife, we hold that to be the blackest feature in absenteeism. 
Rest assured, he has not done his duty, whatever the wife may 
have done ; and whatever disadvantages there may be in a large 
family, the couple who support each other’s exertions never need 
spend their five shillings in advertising each other. As to the 
middle-aged absentee, poor man, his case is generally a bad one. 
A young man may recover being ‘‘ put in the paper,’’ but with a 
middle-aged man there are many chances that, even if he returns, 
he sinks into carelessness or drunkenness. And this being ‘ put 
in the paper,’”’ reminds us of an advertisement which appeared 
some time ago, informing a young man that if he did not return, 
he would be advertised. 

This kind of absenteeism requires a sound moral education to 
cure it. There will aways be occasional instances of it amongst 
youth, for the pericd of youth is a period of transition and 
ebullition: but surely the cases might be reduced much in num- 
ber, if parents would better fulfil their duties. Fathers and 
mothers are too apt to forget what they were themselves when 
they were young; and they too often exact an obedience not 
proportioned to the age of their children, but to what their own 
calmer discretion and experience dictate. A more generous sym- 
pathy with youth would often suppress many of their errors in 
the bud—errors which sometimes haunt them, like ghosts, through 
all their subsequent lives. 








PROVIDENCE. 

In natural history, God’s freedom is shown in the law of neces- 
sity ; in moral history, God’s necessity, or providence, is shown in 
man’s freedom.—Coleridge’s Table-Taik. 


XU 





DAVY RAMSAY AND THE DIVINING ROD. 

Tue belief in the power of the Divining Rod, when held in the 
hands of the initiated, was long prevalent, and even yet may 
linger in the minds of some who delight in mysteries; but that 
such virtue is, or ever has been, pos: by insensate wood, 
no reasonable being can credit. There appears, however, to be 
ground for believing that some persons have existed, who pos- 
sessed nerves of such peculiar delicacy as to be affected by the 
presence of water, and thus to have actually pointed out spots 
where springs existed, but where there were no indications 
to be found. A remarkable instance occurred in France in the 
last century, in the case of a peasant boy, and several more could 
be mentioned. It is easy to perceive the use which such a power 
could be turned to in the hands of the designing, and that the rod 
was assumed merely as a cloak to give a greater shadow of 
mystery ; the practice, once begun, wanted not followers, who only 
pretended to a power they did not possess. We give the follow- 
ing anecdote from the ‘“‘ Life and Times’’ of the arch-conjuror 
William Lily, as a remarkable instance of the extent of the 
credulity of the times. 

‘*In the year 1634, Davy Ramsay, his Majesty’s clock-maker, 
had been informed that there was a great quantity of treasure 
buried in the cloister of Westminster Abbey ; he acquaints Dean 
Williams therewith, who was also then Bishop of Lincoln ; the 
Dean gave him liberty to search after it, with this proviso, that if 
any was discovered, his church should have a share of it. Davy 
Ramsay finds out one John Scott, who pretended the use of the 
Mosaical rods, to assist him herein. I was desired to join with 
him, unto which I consented. One winter’s night, Davy Ram- 
say, with several gentlemen, myself, and Scott, entered the 
cloisters; we played the hazel rod round about the cloister ; 
upon the west side of the cloisters the rods moved one over 
another, an argument that the treasure was there. The labourers 
digged at least six feet deep, and there we met with a coffin ; but 
in regard it was not heavy, we did not open, which we afterwards 
much repented. From the cloisters we went into the Abbey 
church, where, upon a sudden (there being no wind when we 
began), so fierce, so high, so blustering and loud a wind did rise, 
that we verily believed the west end of the church would have 
fallen upon us. Our rods would not move at all; the candles 
and torches, all but one, were extinguished, or burned very dimly. 
John Scott, my partner, was amazed, looked pale, knew not 
what to think or do, until I gave directions and command to 
dismiss the demons ; which, when done, all was quiet again, and 
each man returned to his lodging late, about twelve o’clock at 
night. I could never since be induced to join with any in such 
like actions (Davy Ramsay brought a half-quartern sack to put 
the treasure in). 

‘‘The true miscarriage of the business was by reason of so many 
people being present at the operation, for there were about thirty, 
some laughing, others deriding us; so that if we had not dismissed 
the demons, | believe most part of the Abbey church had been 
blown down. Secrecy and intelligent operators, with a strong 
confidence and knowledge of what they are doing, are best for 
this work.” 





VIRTUES AND VICES OF THE ROMANS. 

Tur austere frugality of the ancient Republicans, their careless- 
ness about the possession and the pleasures of wealth, the strict 
regard for law among the people, its universal stedfast loyalty 
during the happy centuries when the Constitution, after the preten- 
sions of the aristocracy had been curbed, was flourishing in its full 
perfection. The sound feeling which never amid internal discord 
allowed an appeal to foreign interference, the absolute empire of 
the laws and customs, and the steadiness with which, nevertheless, 
whatever in them was no longer expedient was amended,—the 
wisdom of the constitution and of the laws,—the ideal perfection 
of fortitude realized in the citizens and in the state ;—all these qua- 
lities unquestionably excite a feeling of reverence which cannot be 
equally awakened by the contemplation of any other people. Yet, 
after all, if we bring those times vividly before our minds, something 
of honour will still mingle with our admiration ; for those virtues, 
from the earliest times, were leagued and compromised with the 
most fearful vices; insatiable ambition, unprincipled contempt for 
the rights of foreigners, unfeeling indifference for their sufferings, 
rapine, even while avarice was yet a stranger to them, and as a con- 
sequence of the severance of ranks, inhuman hard-heartedness, not 
only toward slaves, or foreigners, but even towards fellow-citizens. 
Those very virtues prepared the way for all these vices to get the 
mastery, and so were themselves swallowed up.— Niebuhr. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT. 


Witi1am Consett, certainly one of the most remarkable men 
of a remarkable age, was the son of a small farmer and publican, 
and was born at Farnham, in Surrey, about the year 1762. More 
than thirty years after, when in the commencement of his literary 
career, and elated with the noise which he had created in the 
United States, he writes to his father in the following manner :— 

** Dear Father:—When you used to set me off to work in the morning, 
dressed in my blue smock-frock and woollen spatterdashes, with my bag of 
bread and cheese, and bottle of small-beer, swung over my shoulder on the 
little crock that my old godfather, Boxall, gave me, little did you imagine 
that I should one day become so great a man as to have my picture stuck 
in the windows, and have four whole books published about me in the 
course of one week.—Thus begins a letter which I wrote to my father yes- 
terday morning, and which, if it reaches him, will make the old man drink 
an extraordinary pot of ale to myhealth. Heaven blesshim! I think I 
see him now, by his old-fashioned fireside, reading the letter to his neigh- 
bours, ‘ Ay, ay,” says he, ‘ Will will stand his ground wherever he goes.’ 
And so I will, father.” 

Nothing but Cobbett’s own energy and force of character could 
have enabled him to overcome the early obstructions he encoun- 
tered in acquiring education. His whole life, too, is an illustration 
of the evils as well as the advantages of self-instruction. If a 
self-taught man is of a timid and hesitating nature, and he has 
risen from a lower to a higher position in life, he will too often 
contract a querulous disposition—conscious of his own merits and 
claims, he is, while reluctant to obtrude them, jealous and captious 
if they are not gratuitously recognised, and conceded as a matter 
of course. On the other hand, if his temper is bold, buoyant, and 
forward, he is ever thrusting himself forward, becomes frequently 
a loud-talking and boastful egotist, and his real merits are too 
often obscured under a cloud of conceit. 

Cobbett, having been employed in country-work until the 
autumn of 1782, paida visit to Portsmouth, and then beheld, for 
the first time, the sea. Next day he made an unsuccessful attempt 
to get employment on board a man-of-war. In the following year 
he suddenly came up to London, and obtained a situation as a copy- 
ing clerk. Tired of this, he, after being in his situation nine months, 
set off for Chatham, and enlisted in a regiment of foot. The 
regiment was ordered for North America, but, before it left 
England, Cobbett’s smartness, activity, and good conduct, obtained 
for him the rank of corporal; and, shortly after its arrival in 
New Brunswick, (where he remained eight years, ) he was promoted, 
over the heads of other serjeants, to the rank of serjeant-major. 
Here he became acquainted with his future wife. He thus nar- 
rates the story of his courtship :— 

‘* When I first saw my wife, she was thirteen years oid, and I 
was within about a month of twenty-one. She was the daughter 
of a serjeant of artillery, and I was the serjeant-major of a regi- 
ment of foot, both stationed in forts near the city of St. John, in 
the province of New Brunswick. I sat in the same room with her 
for about an hour, in company with others, and I made up my 
mind that she was the very girl for me. That I thought her 
beautiful is certain, for that, I had always said, should be an in- 
dispensabie qualification ; but I saw in her what I deemed marks 
of that sobriety of conduct which has been by far the greatest 
blessing of my life. It was now dead of winter, and, of course, 
the snow several feet on the ground, and the weather piercing cold. 
It was my habit, when I had done my morning’s writing, to go out 
at break of day, to take a walk on a hill at the foot of which our 
barracks lay. In about three mornings after I had first seen her, 
I had, by an invitation to breakfast with me, got up two young 
men to join me in my walk ; and our road lay by the house of her 
father and mother. It was hardly light, but she was out in the 
snow, scrubbing out a washing-tub. ‘That’s the girl for me!’ 
said I, when we had got out of her hearing. One of these young 
men came to England soon afterwards ; and he, who keeps an inn 
in Yorkshire, came over to Preston at the time of the election, to 
verify whether I were the same man. When he found that I was, 
he appeared surprised ; but what was his surprise when I told him 
that those tall young men, whom he saw around me, were the 
sons of that pretty little girl that he and I saw scrubbing out the 
washiug-tub on the snow in New Brunswick, at daybreak in the 
morning ! 

‘* From the day that I first spoke to her, I never had a thought 
of her ever being the wife of any other man, more than I had a 
thought of her being transformed into a chest of drawers; and I 
formed my resolution at once to marry her as soon as we could get 





permission, and to get out of the army as soon as I could. So that 
this matter was, at once, settled as firmly as if written in the book 
of fate. At the end of about six months, my regiment, and I along 
with it, were removed to Fredericton, a distance of a hundred 
miles up the river of St. John; and, which was worse, the artillery 
were expected to go off to England a year or two before our regi- 
ment. The artillery went, and she along with them; and now it 
was that I acted a part becoming a real and sensible lover. I was 
aware, that, when she got to that gay place, Woolwich, the house of 
her father and mother, necessarily visited by numerous persons, not 
the most select, might become unpleasant to her, and I also did not 
like besides that she should continue to work hard. I had saved a 
hundred and fifty guineas, the earnings of my early hours, in writing 
for the paymaster, the quarter-master, and others, in addition to 
the savings of my own pay. J sent her all my money before she 
sailed ; and wrote to her, to beg that if she found her home uncom- 
fortable, to hire a lodging with respectable people; and, at any 
rate, not to spare the money by any means, but to buy herself 
good clothes, and to live without hard work, until I arrived in 
England; and I, in order to induce her to lay out the money, told 
her that I should get plenty more before I came home. 

‘““We were kept abroad two years longer than our time, 
Mr. Pitt (England not being so tame then as she is now) having 
knocked up a dust with Spain about Nootka Sound. Oh, how I 
cursed Nootka Sound, and poor bawling Pitt too, I am afraid! 
At the end of four years, however, home I came; landed at 
Portsmouth, and got my discharge from the army by the great 
kindness of poor Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who was then the Major 
of my regiment. I found my little girl a servant of ail-work (and 
hard work it was) at five pounds a year, in the house of a Captain 
Brisac ; and without hardly saying a word about the matter, she 
put into my hands the whole of my hundred and fifty guineas un- 
broken !”’ ; 

Cobbett was discharged from the army in 1791; and shortly 
afterwards, he brought charges of peculation against four officers 
of his late regiment ; a court-martial was appointed to try them ; 
forty-seven witnesses, named by Cobbett, were brought up from 
Portsmouth to London: but, when all was ready, the prosecutor 
had absconded. The court, thinking that some accident might 
have happened to him, adjourned to the third day afterwards, and 
search was made for him in all directions—but Cobbett had crossed 
over to France! He afterwards attempted to vindicate his con- 
duct under some pretence of ‘‘ oppression,’ and his being aware 
that justice would be thwarted: but his conduct appears without 
excuse. 

Cobbett reached France in 1792, when the troubles of the revo- 
lution rendered travelling insecure, and he was frequently annoyed 
by having his papers searched and himself interrogated. He was 
six months in France, but did not proceed to Paris; and then 
sailed, in the fall of the year, to the United States. After landing 
at Philadelphia, he went to Wilmington on the Delaware, where 
he found a considerable number of French emigrants who were 
greatly in want of an English teacher; for this he was very well 
qualified by the elastic activity of his mind, and his short residence 
in France ; he accordingly took it up, and earned, it is stated by 
his tamily, at the rate of from four to five hundred pounds per 
annum. 

It was in America that Cobbett began his career as a public 
writer, when he was about the age of thirty-four. He attacked 
Dr. Priestley, (then newly arrived in the United States from 
England,) in a pamphlet under the title of ‘‘ Observations on the 
Emigration of a Martyr to the Cause of Liberty,’ by Peter 
Porcupine. It attracted considerable attention, and from that 
period to the end of his life Cobbett was an indefatigable writer for 
the press. 

Cobbett’s political career was the reverse of that of some other 
eminent men. Instead of commencing as an ardent republican 
and admirer of liberty, and then gliding gradually into more mode- 
rate views, he commenced his career as a violent anti-democrat, 
and became an extreme radical, at least in conduct, if not in all 
his opinions. Bat Cobbett’s political opinions were as much the 
result of temperament as of principle, and hence the frequent 
changes of sides, and the innumerable cases in which he laid him- 
self open to self-confutation, by such pamphlets as ‘‘ Cobbett 
against Cobbett.”’ 

That Cobbett should have commenced public life an anti- 
democratical writer, is easily explained. His constitution and 
temper were strongl English ; a thorough, hale, hearty, self- 
willed, “ bread-and-cheese” Englishman, with a strong spice of 
that spirit which led, in former days, to a detestation of ‘* brass 
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money and wooden shoes.” He had resided in France for a short 
eriod, during troublous times, and this residence did not improve 
fis admiration of democratical principles. He arrived in the 
United States with a hatred of France, and found that the war of 
independence had left amongst the people of the States a strong 
detestation of England, and an admiration of the French revolu- 
tion, then in progress. Everywhere he heard England spoken 
against ; her king called a tyrant, her aristocracy sneered at, and 
her institutions ridiculed. This did not please his English ears ; 
and, inspired by the spirit of contradiction, so strong in his nature, 
and by attachment to his native country, he entered the lists as a 
powerful advocate of what would now be called toryism. Amongst 
his various works published in America, under the name of Peter 
Porcupine, (which were afterwards reprinted in England, in twelve 
volumes octavo,) is “A little plain English addressed to the 
People of the United States, on the Treaty negotiated with his 
Britannic Majesty,’’ which has the following motto : 
** An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he who buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

Oh, thou fond Many! with what loud applause 

Didst thou beat Heaven with blessing Bolingbrok 

Before he was what thou wouldst have him be ? 

And now, being trimmed up in thine own desires, 

Thou beastly feeder, art so full of him, 

That thou provok’st thyself to cast him up.” 


While Cobbett resided in Philadelphia, the following incident in 
his life occurred. Having, in 1796, quarrelled with his bookseller, 
he opened a shop, and, in a manner truly characteristic of him, 
bade defiance to his opponents. His friends feared for his personal 
safety, for the people were infected with the love of France. ‘I 
saw,” he says, ‘‘ that I must at once set all danger at defiance, or 
live in everlasting subjection to the prejudices and caprice of the 
democratic mob. I resolved on the former; and, as my shop was 
open on a Monday morning, I employed myself all day on Sunday 
in preparing an exhibition, that I thought would put the courage 
and the power of my enemies to the test. I put up in my win- 
dows, which were very large, all the portraits that I had in my 
age of kings, queens, princes, and nobles. I had all the 

nglish ministry, several of the bishops and judges, the most 
famous admirals,—in short, every picture that I thought likely to 
excite rage in the enemies of Great Britain,—early on the Monday 
morning I took down my shutters. Such a sight had not been 
seen in Philadelphia for twenty years.’”’ The daring of this act 
produced excessive rage; the newspapers contained direct instiga- 
tions to outrage, and threats were conveyed to him in the openest 
manner: but there were many amongst his political opponents, 
and even the people, who admired the Englishman. 

Dr. Rush, an eminent physician of Philadelphia, adopted the 
use of mercury and copious blood-letting, in his treatment of cases 
of the yellow fever, which raged in 1797. Cobbett attacked him, 
calling him a Sangrado, with other nicknames and abuse, in the 
use of which he was so famous all his lifetime. Dr. Rush com- 
menced an action against him; and Cobbett, after ineffectual 
attempts to get the trial postponed, retreated to New York, and 
commenced business as a bookseller; but the state of Pennsylvania 
sueing him for forfeited recognizances, he crossed over to England, 
where he arrived in 1800. His career as a public writer in this 
country belongs, therefore, tothe present century. Before he left 
America, he published a strong, coarse, sarcastic paper, called the 
* Rushlight,” in which he attempted to vindicate himself for not 
going into court, to abide the result of the action. 

He began in England as a tory writer, was introduced to some 
of the members of the government, dined with Mr. Pitt, and 
enjoyed the acquaintance, for a short time, of Mr. Gifford, after- 
wards editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” He started a tory 
daily paper, called the “ Porcupine,’’ which was continued only a 
few months; and then he began his “‘ Weekly Register,”” which he 
kept up for thirty-three years. His gradual change of politics is 
early marked in the ‘‘ Register.” His temper was too intractable 
and stubborn, and his love of notoriety too strong, to permit him 
to become a steady subordinate. He began to lay about him in 
his furious ‘‘ Porcupine”’ style, and was involved, in 1804, in two 
actions for libel, on members of the Irish government, in each 
of which he was cast in £500. But as his politics became more 
distinctly radical, the sale of his publications increased ; he pro- 
jected and conducted for some time the well-known “ Parliamentary 
History,’’ the early volumes of which bear his name; was en- 
gaged in other speculations ; and in 1806 made a kind of attempt 
to get into Parliament, by offering to stand for the borough of 
Honiton in Devonshire. He afterwards bought an estate at Botley, 





with two small farms, and was preparing to give himself up to a 
country life, when he was nearly ruined by a government prose- 
cution. He had, in his ‘‘ Weekly Register” for the 10th July, 
1809, expressed himself in strong terms respecting the flogging of 
certain militia-men, at Ely, and these were made the subject of a 
prosecution, which was conducted by Sir Vicary Gibbs, the 
attorney-general. He was tried in 1810, condemned to pay a fine 
of £1000, and to be imprisoned for two years in Newgate—a harsh 
and cruel verdict. His property was necessarily neglected, while 
he was in prison; and he had also to pay twelve guineas weekly 
for the accommodation of comfortable apartments. But his energy 
did not flag. He carried on the ‘*‘ Weekly Register’’ vigorously ; 
and, when he came out of Newgate, assailed government in a series 
of papers called ‘‘'Twopenny Trash,’’ the circulation of which 
reached at one time to a hundred thousand copies. 

. From this time Cobbett is to be considered as a powerful radical 
writer, appealing to the masses on all popular questions ; and en- 
gaging their sympathies by the clearness and vigour of his style, and 
the downright hearty manner in which he entered upon every 
subject that interested him. The quality of his intellect was vigour, 
and his style had a kind of innate nervous power, as if the man 
passed into every sentence that he wrote. He had no greatness of 
mind—no comprehension of view. Whatever he did, whether it was 
right or wrong, he did it with all his might, and therefore he did 
it well. No matter what the opinion was which he advocated— 
gold against paper, the superiority of old times to the present, the 
character of a king’s speech, or the House of Commons, the 
oppression of the poor by the rich, the approaching ruin of the 
country, or, in his own emphatic words, ‘‘ the downfall of the 
THING”’—Cobbett’s straw or Cobbett’s corn,—whatever he took 
up, important or trivial, true or false, he advocated as if his life 
depended on the issue ; and hence his pen, which he handled with 
a naturally vigorous power, became doubly powerful from acquired 
intensity of purpose. There was no catching him wrong—no 
tripping him up. If he advocated an opinion one day which he 
derided on another, it was of no use to quote Cobbett against 
Cobbett to Aim:—he would rush at his antagonist with a fe- 
licitous sneer, or bespatter him with a shower of nicknames. 
His felicity in bestowing nicknames was exquisite: you might 
overthrow him in argument, but in return he might plaster an 
unlucky epithet on his adversary which might stick to him for life. 
His scurrility involved him in various personal actions for libel. 

His incessant activity enabled him to produce a great number 
of publications, some of which have been very useful. His whole 
life was a process of self-education after his own fashion, and many 
of his books were the result of it. His works on education have 
great merits and great defects. His clear intellect made him bring 
everything down to his own level; if he understood the matter, he 
was sure to make others comprehend it—but woe to any principle 
which Cobbett did not see through! But then, again, his intense 
egotism often spoils his common-sense. In his French Grammar, 
for instance, he boasts incessantly of the facility with which he 
acquired the language, by his own unaided efforts, when, in fact, 
he perfected his French by his visit to France, and then by teaching 
French emigrants in America. The young man, ignorant of this, 
and who attempts to acquire French in the manner which Cobbett 
prescribes, becomes discouraged—for though, in the level clearness 
of his explanations, Cobbett descends to his young readers, in the 
nature and extent of the tasks he prescribes he not only wants 
them to come up to himself, but even to go beyond him. His 
English Grammar, again, is disfigured by the intrusion of temporary 
political opinion and feeling ; he comments on king’s speeches and 
statesmen’s despatches, and in giving examples of a noun of multi- 
tude, joins ‘‘a gang of thieves’? with ‘the House of Commons.” 
His ‘‘ Cottage Economy,” ‘ Village Sermons,’’ ‘‘ Advice to 
Young Men and Young Women,”’ contain much that is excellent— 
though the man, the intense politician, and intense egotist, con- 
tinually breaks through. 

Cobbett’s moral nature was deficient in back-bone, and he was 
therefore not only inconsistent, but unreliable. Personally, his 
conduct was excellent—temperate in his habits, a very early riser, 
and perpetually doing something. His egotism led him, of course, 
to talk perpetually about his temperance and his early rising, and 
much of his good opinion of men hinged on the questions, if they 
rose by day-light and abstained from malt liquors. If he happened, 
in travelling, to sleep at an inn, he cared little who was in bed after 
him ; up he was in the morning, bawling out for sleepy ‘‘ Boots,’’ 
and, as he mounted his horse, bestowing hearty objurgations on all 
who did not, like him, get up and ride ten miles before seven or 
eight o’clock. 
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In the troublesome times of 1817, when certain acts of Parlia- 
ment made free expression on political matters somewhat dangerous, 
Cobbett sailed for the United States—his Register, however, con- 
tinued to be published, the manuscript being sent across the 
Atlantic. Pecuniary as well as political entanglement made his 
removal apparently necessary for a time. He was absent two 
years, returning in 1819. He then set up a daily paper, which 
lasted only two months, involving him in loss ; and two individuals 

rosecuted him for libel, one of whom recovcred £1000 damages. 
His spirit, however, was too elastic for despondency, and his exer- 
tions never flagged. He tried to get into Parliament in 1820, 
standing as a candidate for the city of Coventry, but he was 
defeated ; and six years afterwards he was defeated in a similar 
attempt at Preston. 

During the years 1829 and 1830, he visited the principal towns 
of England and Scotland, delivering political lectures. During 
all his past life he had been strongly embued with prejudices against 
Scotland; and he never missed an opportunity, in his writings, of 
venting his contempt and sarcasm on the Scotch ‘‘ feelosophers,”’ 
as he called them. He now, however, professed himself a great 
admirer of Scotland and the Scotch, and admitted that his visit to 
that country had done him good. In 1831 he ran considerable risk 
from another government prosecution for libel, the charge being 
grounded on an article which had appeared in his Register, which 
it was affirmed was published with the view of exciting the agri- 
cultural labourers to acts of violence, and to destroy property. 
He defended himself in a speech of six hours; and the jury not 
being able to agree in a verdict, he was discharged. 

In 1832, Cobbett obtained one great object of his ambition, a 
seat in Parliament. He was returned as one of the members for 
Oldham, in the first Parliament assembled after the passing of the 
Reform Bill. There can be no question that if Cobbett had entered 
Parliament in the vigour of his powers, he would have taken a very 
prominent part in its proceedings. He was now, however, seventy 
years of age; and Wilberforce gave it as his opinion that it was 
very difficult for a man to succeed in the House of Commons who 
entered it much after the age of thirty. Still, Cobbett distinguished 
himself; he made a number of effective speeches ; “ but his success 
in this new field did not, on the whole, come up to expectation, 
and on more than one occasion he damaged himself by those 
strange blunders which here and there mark every portion of his 
history.”” He died on the 18th of June, 1835, after a very short 
illness, aged 73 years. 

Thus passed away William Cobbett, the plough-boy, the private 
soldier, and the M.P.; whose writings fill more than a hundred 
volumes ; who for forty years kept himself conspicuously before 
the public by the activity of his mind and pen; who rose over 
crushing calamities (provoked by his own reckless imprudence) 
which would have sunk men even of more than ordinary resolution ; 
and who, till within a day or two of his death, continued to fill his 
Weekly Register with matter as amusing, as lively, and as caustic, 
as ever. Yet he has left nothing behind him that will perpetuate 
his memory. ‘‘ His mind was one of extraordinary native vigour, 
but apparently not well fitted by original endowment, any more 
than by acquirement, for speculations of the highest kind. 
Cobbett’s power lay in wielding, more effectually perhaps than they 
were ever wielded before, those weapons of controversy which tell 
upon what in the literal acceptation of the words may be called the 
common sense of mankind, that is, those feelings and capacities 
which nearly all men possess, in contradistinction to those of a 
more refined and exquisite character, which belong to a com- 
paratively small number. To these higher feelings and powers he 
has nothing to say ; they, and all things that they delight in, are 
uniformly treated by him with a scorn, real or affected, more frank 
and reckless certainly in its expression than they have met with 
from any other great writer. He cares for nothing but what is 
cared for by the multitude, and by the multitude, too, only of his 
own day, and, it may be even said, of his own country. But in 
his proper line he is matchless. When he has a subject that suits 
him, he handles it, not so much with the artificial skill of an ac- 
complished writer, as with the perfect and inimitable natural art 
with which a dog picks a bone.” 





GOOD ADVICE. 

Ler not the law of thy country be the non ultra of thy honesty, 
nor think that always good enough which the law will make good. 
Narrow not the law of charity, equity, mercy ; join Gospel righte- 
ousness with legal right ; be not a mere Gamaliel in the faith; but 
let the sermon in the mount be thy ¢argum unto the law of Sinai. 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Posthumous Works. 








BELL-RINGING. 


Enctuanp has been called the ‘‘ Ringing Island,’’ and, sooth to 
say, although her bells are not honoured with the ceremonious 
observance of the countries under the rule of the Roman and 
Greek churches, where more prayers are said at the baptism of a 
bell than at that of a child, yet our English bells have been duly 
respected, and have been celebrated by our poets, although none, 
like Schiller, have sung the “ Lied von der Glocke,”—the ‘* Song 
of the Bell.” 

In our prosaic croakings, we do not pretend to fill up the im- 
portant subject of clockology or bellology,—call it which you will, 
gentle reader !—such a history, like the moulding of a bell, would 
be “a work of thought and toil ;’’ and we fear that even ‘‘ mea- 
sured words,’’ which charmed the labours of Schiller’s bell- 
founder, would scarcely reconcile our readers to details so dry and 
uninteresting : but we have a word or two to say, in proof that 
bells and belfries are still held in regard, and have their use. We 
must pass by * Great Tom,” as though he were not, notwith- 
standing his wonderful power over the vergers, among whom 

“ Ne’er a man 
Wiil leave his can, 
*Till he hear the mighty Tom.” 
Even the great bell of St. Paul’s, whose sad office it is to proclaim 
the death of the mighty, and the great bell of Moscow, which 
cannot speak at all—a dumb giant,—must pass unnoticed ; for, 
hark ! 





** The merry bells all ringing round, 
Which to the bridal feast invite.” 
And shall we leave this blithe invitation for a dull disquisition on 
‘*Great Tom!” Far be it from the spirit of good-humour. Let 
‘fall go merry as a marriage-bell.” Let us enjoy the ‘‘ bob- 
majors,” the ‘triple bob-majors,’’ and fancy at least that our 
neighbours sympathise. And so they do in every place where 
there is real neighbourhood,—a thing often ridiculed, but in which 
the good feeling engendered overpowers the concomitant gossip: a 
state of society necessarily banished from the heart of great cities, 
yet still to be found in their suburbs; but most healthily flourish- 
ing in retired county villages, where the church is as it were the 
centre of the community, and the rector and the squire are the two 
luminaries of the parish. 

Ringing is an art difficult to attain, and its professors are worthy 
of all honour; for who can bear to hear ‘ sweet bells jangled out 
of tune?” The perfection of the ringers of St. Stephen’s church, 
at Bristol, so charmed England's queen, the noble Elizabeth, that 
she incorporated them, and granted them a charter, duly observed 
to this day. Truly, it is a little perverted,—none of its members 
being practical ringers. But do they not pay their quarterings ? 
their fines for non-attendance in the belfry? and do not the real 
bonf-fide ringers (who, by the way, do not disgrace their predeces- 
sors) enjoy the benefit of the multitudinous forfeitings? And is 
there not an annual dinner at the “‘ Montague,’’ that tavern famed 
throughout Christendom for the super-super-excellence of its 
turtle? Anddo not the ‘‘ ringers’? command the best, and enjoy 
it with so much zest and good-neighbourly feelings (almost all the 
members belong to the parish, having their houses of business 
there), that their annual assembly is celebrated as being the most 
pleasant meeting throughout the year? Yea! all this good,—this 
benefit to society (for so it is),—has arisen from a well-rung peal, 
which resounded from one of the most beautiful belfries in the 
kingdom, when Queen Elizabeth honoured Bristol with her pre- 
sence. The charter, setting forth all the laws of ringing, and of a 
formidable length, is read aloud, by the in-coming junior warden, 
on each inauguration day, when the old master and wardens vacate 
their offices, and resign them to their successors; and it is often 
an agitating trial to a novice, “ unaccustomed to public speaking,” 
thus to expound the laws of the belfry to his brother ringers. 
One rule—the only one, by the way, that we remember,—struck 
us when, on a certain occasion, we witnessed this festive meeting 
of St. Stephen’s ringers: every ringer who should presume to 
enter the belfry without first kneeling down on the lintel, and 


praying, incurred a fine. This pious custom, we fear, has fallen 
into desuetude, 
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Although we have never heard of any other incorporated 
ringers than the favoured sons of St. Stephen; yet most compa- 
nies of ringers possess a code of laws for their due government, 
and adhere very strictly to theirrules. The following “ Articles of 
Ringing’’ are upon the walls of the belfry in the pleasant village of 
Dunster, in Somersetshire ; a place known in history as the spot 
where the celebrated lawyer and statesman, Prynne, was for a 
long period confined in the castle, an ancient and picturesque 
building still in existence. 


“THE ARTICLES OF RINGING. 
** 1. You that in ringing take delight, 
Be pleased to draw near: 
These articles you must observe, 
If you mean to ring here, 


** 2, And first, if any overturn 
A bell, as that he may, 
He forthwith for that only fault 
In beer shall sixpence pay. 


** 3, If any one shall curse or swear, 
When come within the door, 
He then shall forfeit for that fault 
As mentioned before. 


‘*4 If any one shall wear his hat 
When he is ringing here, 
He straitway then shall sixpence pay, 
In cyder or in beer. 


** If any one these articles 
Refuseth to obey, 
Let him have nine strokes of the rope, 
And so depart away.” 
** WILLIAM GALE, JoHN 
Churchwardens, 1787.” 





We love the well-rung peal, when well-tuned bells discourse 
sweet music, and tell us that some at least of the denizens of earth 
are rejoicing ; and the deep tone of the passing bell, ‘‘ swinging 
slow with sullen roar,’’ leads us to sympathise with the sorrows 
of our neighbours. Thus bells—one of the characteristics of a 
Christian country—have their effect in awakening sympathy in the 
heart, and thus keeping open the springs of virtue; and we hail 
each new accession to the belfry with the feelings and in the words 
of Schiller :— 

** "Neath heaven’s blue-vaulted canopy, 
There where the cradled thunders sleep, 
The neighbour of the starry sky, 
High o’er this dull earth shall it sweep ; 
Shall join the ehorus from above 
Of the bright everlasting spheres, 
Which praise their Maker as they move, 
And lead along the circling years, 
Eternal things, of import high, 
Shall occupy and bless its chime ; 
On it each hour that passes by 
Shall strike, and give a tongue to time. 
Its voice to sorrow it shall Jend, 
Itself unfeeling joy or pain ; 
And with its varying notes attend 
On life’s eventful varying scene ; 
And as its tones, which loud and clear 
Burst forth, upon the ear decay, 
We learn that nothing's constant here,— 
That sounds of earth shall pass away.” 





APPROVED REMEDIES FOR EVERY-DAY MALADIES. 


For a fit of passion: Walk out in the open air; you may speak 
your mind to the winds without hurting any one, or proclaiming 
yourself a simpleton. For a fit of idleness : Count the tickings of 
aclock; do this for one hour, and you will begin to pull off your 
coat the next, and work like a negro. For a fit of extravagance 
and folly: Go to the workhouse, or speak with the ragged inmates 
of a gaol, and you will be convinced 

«*‘ Who makes his bed of briar and thorn, 
Must be content to lie forlorn.” 
For a fit of ambition: Go into the churchyard, and read the grave- 
stones ; they will tell you the end of ambition. The grave will 
soon be your bedchamber, the earth your pillow, corruption your 
father, and the worm your mother and your sister. For a fit of 
repining: Look about for the halt and the blind, and visit the 
bedridden, and afflicted, and deranged ; and they will make you 
ashamed of complaining of your lighter afflictions. 





NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM. 


NEARLY two thousand five hundred years ago, the greatest 
monarch that then reigned on the earth was musing, as he 
reclined on his bed, and marvelling ‘‘ what should come to pass 
hereafter.” He could not but know that a mightier conqueror 
than he, even Death, would come and level him and his greatness 
with the dust; and his busy thoughts rose, and vainly strove to 
pierce futurity. A vision was vouchsafed to himn—a more magni- 
ficent dream than ever floated before the half-waking sense of 
prince or peasant. A majestic image stood before him, ‘‘ whose 
brightness was excellent, and the form thereof was terrible ; ” and 
this colossal figure was a type of MAN, from that hour to a yet 
future period. “Thou art this head of gold,” said the Hebrew 
captive to the king, as he expounded the dream: “ The God of 
heaven hath given thee a kingdom, power, and strength, and 
glory.” He was the despotic master of a vast empire, and round 
about him were the monuments of his genius and his grandeur. 
“Ts not this great Babylon that J have built?” said he, when 
intoxicated with his greatness—that “golden city,’’ through 
which the river Euphrates flowed, and which inclosed within its 
bounds that famous tower, built ere the earth was rightly dry of 
the flood, when the tongues of men were confounded, and they 
were scattered over the face of the earth. The river still rolls 
through the plain of Babylon, for rivers and mountains, the sea 
and sky, are the work of God: but the remains of the great city 
are shapeless masses of ruins, and the passing Arab pitches his 
tent in the midst of a scene of utter desolation, that once echoed 
the hum of myriad voices, and was covered with all the indications 
and emblems of wealth, magnificence, and glory. 

Next to the head of gold, the breast and the arms of the 
image are of silver. “ After thee shall arise another kingdom 
inferior to thee, and another third kingdom of brass, which shall 
bear rule over all the earth.’’? Thus the Persian overthrows the 
Babylonian, and the Macedonian overthrows the Persian. The 
breast and the arms of the image are of silver, typifying the 
Persian empire ; the belly and thighs of brass, emblems of the 
dominion of Alexander the Great and his successors. The legs 
are of iron, the feet part of iron and part of clay. How finely 
is the Roman empire shadowed out, at once in its strength, and 
in its decline and fall! The legs are of iron, but, as we descend, 
the feet are part of iron, and part of clay. This is iron-handed 
Rome in its greatness, and in its gradual decay; and then the 
toes, ‘‘ part of potters’ clay, and part of iron,’’ are emblematic 
of the various kingdoms that rose out of the ruins of the Roman 
empire, one of them, doubtless, being Britain. Thus did Nebu- 
chadnezzar obtain the desire of his heart—a glimpse was given 
him of that futurity, into which he longed to look—and in this 
simple, yet comprehensive, colossal figure, was MAN exhibited to 
him, as indicated by the empires which were successively to take 
the chief place in ruling the earth. 

But why thus show the things that shall come to pass here- 
after, if one empire is merely to succeed another, one conqueror 
merely to conquer another, and man to be a plaything for his 
brother man? Far better would it be for us to remain in our 
ignorance, than thus to have a dim outline of hundreds and thou- 
sands of years, wherein the race seem to degenerate from age to 
age, for the head of the image is of gold, and the toes are of iron, 
mixed with miry clay! But now comes the simple, yet sublime 
catastrophe, which gives consistency, beauty, and grandeur, to 
the dream. The great truth was proclaimed 2500 years ago, in 
the court of the king of Babylon, that man is a progressive 
creature! A stone, cut out without hands, is hurled against the 
hardness and the baseness of his nature, and the great image 
totters to its fall—now it descends in a shower of fragments— 
“¢ the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, are broken 
to pieces together, and become like the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floors ; and the wind carries them away that no place 
is found for them ; and the stone, that smote the image, becomes 
a great mountain, and fills the whole earth.” 

Now, this image, though a compound of many metals, is yet 
perfect in shape and form, and is to us a type of the entireness of 
the history of our race. There is no annihilation in the natural 
world, and there is none in the moral ; Babylon is rased from the 





earth, and its records almost from the page of history; Persia is 
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the shadow of that Persia typified by the arms and breast of 
silver; the exploits of Alexander the Great and his successors 
have been taken but to ‘‘ point a moral, and adorn a tale;’’ and 
Rome, imperial Rome, succeeded by the modern nations of 
Europe, seems to have existed only to give occupation to a 
Gibbon or a Sismondi! Yet human society, from age to age, 
is one perfect form. The head may be of gold, and the toes of 
iron, mixed with miry clay; but there are not two heads, neither 
are there two bodies. Every kingdom has a purpose, and every 
individual man has a purpose, in existence—there is nothing 
aimless or objectless in the works of God, and He overrules the 
works of man. This is the great business of what is called philo- 
sophical history, to endeavour to pour light over the chaos—to 
exhibit how Babylon links with Persia, and Persia with Greece 
and Macedon, and Greece and Macedon with Rome ; and to show, 
that, while man is often working like a blind mole {n the dark, 
there is a superintending Power, extracting good even out of 
his evil, and resuscitating the old buried arts of Egypt, to 
enlighten and instruct the children of the youngest empire of the 
earth. 

While we are thus taught by the colossal figure the lesson of the 
entireness of human society, we are also taught by the dream that 
human society would go on from age to age without improvement, 
were it not for an outward and exterior influence acting upon it. 
Christianity comes not with might and power to establish a 
kingdom or overthrow a dynasty; it interferes with none of the 
established forms that bind society together; it commands the 
Christian to render unto Cesar—idolatrous Cesar—the things that 
are his; and sends back the christian and slave to his christian 
master. Its whole influence is moral in its nature, working 

owerfully, yet working silently and unseen ; like the atmosphere, 
it forces neither gates nor bars, but passes through crevices and 
openings, and fills the room ; its spirit is abroad on the earth, and 
it will not rest till, like its great author, it occupies all space in the 
moral universe of man. The stone cut out without hands is a 
little one, and it is thrown against a hugeimage. But the day is 
coming when the blow will be felt over the framework of human 
society ; and then, when all false systems of belief, and all per- 
nicious and hurtful forms of government, are destroyed by its 
pervading influence and power, the gold, and the silver, and the 
brass, and the iron, of man’s own making, will become like the 
chaff of the summer threshing-floor, which is carried away by 
the wind; and christianity, in all its purity and all its strength, 
will enter into every national system, and become the vital element 
of public opinion—the little stone become a great mountain, and 
fill the whole earth. 

What a marvellous dream is this, which thus looks down through 
so great a period of history, and indicates its outline concisely, 
yet with a distinctness that no man can mistake! When Daniel 
expounded it to Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon was, indeed, a glorious 
city, and a wonder of the earth. That it should ever be reduced 
to such a mass of ruins—or rather a kneaded mass of brick, a 
‘burned mountain ’’—must have appeared utterly chimerical to 
the Babylonian courtiers. But the dream was not expounded for 
their sakes, but for ours, and for all who choose to read aright the 
page of history. Any ingenuous mind that hesitates to accept the 
Bible as a revelation, would do well to sit down to the book of 
Daniel ; and (bearing in mind that the evidence for the antiquity, 
genuineness, and authenticity of the work is as complete as can 
be brought forward on any similar historical or literary question) 
compare the prophecies fulfilled with those great events or trans- 
actions with which they coincide. No candid mind could make 
the experiment without feeling his scepticism staggering. 

To those who are convinced in their minds—who feel that the 
Bible, as a whole, is altogether too marvellous a book to be other 
than what it claims to be—a recommendation to study the fulfilled 
prophecies as a confirmation of their faith, may appear unneces- 
sary and superfluous. But they can read them for a purpose far 
higher and more useful to them. They believe in the progressive 
advancement of man ; and this is a faith which sometimes requires 
faith to sustain. Whenever, therefore, your faith in this “ cheering 
doctrine ’’ becomes cloudy—when your horizon is contracted, and 
a thousand circumstances lead you to think that, after all, bating 
the exterior influences of civilisation, man is much the same moral 
creature as he has ever been, and that he will continue so to be— 
go to the sure word of prophecy and receive a fresh impulse to your 
faith. Too often the huge eolossal image of human society fills 
the whole field of vision ; and then we are apt to forget the unseen 
power—the stone cut out without hands. The same dream and 


its interpretation which describe to us so accurately the great 
empires which were to arise in after times, also assure us that a 
kingdom is to be set up, which shall never be destroyed —“‘ the 
dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof sure.” ‘‘ While 
the evils associated with the christianity of remote ages,” says 
Professor Vaughan, ‘‘ have all, more or less, an existence among 
us, it is in a diminished and much enfeebled form. We every- 
where see upon them the signs of a state of things which decayeth 
and waxeth old. Lengthened was the interval appointed to pre- 
cede the announcement of our holy religion to mankind, and a 
long night of trial has since been allotted to it; but there is 
much, very much, to warrant hope that the future will constitute 
the age of its purity and its triumphs—that, better understood, 
and more devoutly received, it will pour down its richest blessings 
on a world in which it has suffered such manifold and protracted 
wrong.” 








A SPARTAN DAUGHTER. 


Durrnc the reign of Cleomenes, Aristagoras, prince of Miletus, 
arrived at Sparta, for the purpose of inducing the Lacedemonian 
monarch to invade Asia Minor, then under the dominion of Darius 
Hystaspes ; whose power Aristagoras feared, and whom he would 
have been glad to have seen defeated by the Spartans. The prince 
of Miletus appeared before the Spartan king with a tablet of brass 
in his hand, upon which was inscribed every known part of the 
habitable world, the sea, and the rivers. He addressed the monarch 
in a speech of considerable length, urging upon him the state of 
servitude in which the Ionians were placed by Darius, and remind- 
ing him of the ties of consanguinity between the Greeks and the 
Ionian cities of Asia Minor. He represented that the barbarians 
(the Persians, the word barbarian originally meaning stranger only) 
were by no means remarkable for their vaiour; that they were 
armed with a bow and short spear only; but that they had abun- 
dance of gold, silver, and brass; that they had plenty of cattle, and 
a prodigious number of slaves. Then pointing to the tablet in his 
hand, he explained the nations by which they were surrounded, 
the Lydians, the Phrygians, the Cilicians, and others ; ending with 
the Matieini, “in whose district, and not far remote from the river 
Choaspes, is Susa, where the Persian monarch occasionally resides, 
and where his treasures are deposited. Make yourselves masters 
of this city, and you may vie in affluence with Jupiter himself.” 

Aristagoras having finished,—‘ Milesian friend,” replied Cleo- 
menes, “ in the space of three days you shall have our answer.” 

On the day appointed, Cleomenes inquired of Aristagoras how 
many days’ journey it was from the Ionian sea to the dominions of 
the Persian king. Aristagoras, whose policy it ought to have been 
to conceal the truth and lessen the distance, inconsiderately replied, 
that it was a journey of about three months. As he proceeded to 
explain himself, Cleomenes interrupted him, saying, ‘‘ Stranger of 
Miletus, depart from Sparta before sunset; what you say cannot 
be agreeable to the Lacedemonians, desiring to lead us a march of 
three months from the sea.’? Having said this, Cleomenes 
withdrew. 

‘* Aristagoras, taking a branch of olive in his hand, presented 
himself before the house of Cleomenes, entering which as a sup- 
pliant, he requested an audience, at the same time desiring that 
the prince’s daughter might retire ; for it happened that Gorgo, 
the only child of Cleomenes, was present, a girl of about eight or 
nine years old; the king begged that the presence of the child 
might be no obstruction to what he had to say. Aristagoras then 
promised to give him ten talents if he would accede to his request. 
As Cleomenes refused, Aristagoras rose in his offers to fifty talents ; 
upon which the child exclaimed, ‘ Father, unless you withdraw, this 
stranger will corrupt you.’ The prince was delighted with the wise 
saying of his daughter, and instantly retired. Aristagorus was 
never able to obtain another audience of the king, and left Sparta 
in disgust.’? This Gorgo afterwards married Leonidas. 

Besides the extraordinary speech of Gorgo, a wife worthy of the 
hero of Thermopyle, this anecdote is deserving notice as being a 
description of the earliest map of a country upon record. The 
translator of Herodotus is wrong in saying ‘‘brass,’’ as the plate 
was probably of bronze, a mixture of copper and tin, which was 
used for warlike instruments and other purposes, it being capable 
of taking a sharper edge than could in those days be given to iron; 
it was called by the Romans @s, and by the Greeks chalcus. 
Of this material the Romans fabricated their best mirrors, and the 
swords found at Canne, supposed to be Carthaginian, are of 
bronze. Brass is acompound of copper and zinc, with which latter 
metal the ancients were unacquainted. 
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THE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tue Britiss Museum is the only institution which in its 
objects and uses is fairly entitled to the name of national in 
England. The National Gallery is too limited, though it is 
gradually extending, and will, we trust, be one day worthy of its 
name. The Tower, now that the Lions are gone, and the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens have made us familiar with what would have made 
our forefathers stare, is, at best, but an exhibition for the ‘‘ young 
folks””—the ‘* march of intellect’’ has destroyed that kind of awe 
with which it used to be invested; and the chronological arrange- 
ment of the armour has actually taken the bread out of the poor 
Beefeaters’ mouths ; no longer can they hold'forth, with edifying 
confusion, on helmets, shields, and spears, make a country visitor 
shudder as he touches the axe that actually cut off the head of Ann 
Boleyn, or curdle the blood in a true Englishman’s veins, as he 
examines the instruments of torture that were found on board the 
Harmada! Westminster Abbey is a national building, but an 
unwise policy still keeps it as a show, and we are compelled to 
pay for liberty to muse over the remains of the mighty dead. Not 
so the British Museum—here we can enter freely, and survey the 
treasures of nature and art which it contains. 

The British Museum was suggested by the will of the celebrated 
Sir HansSloane. He, during along practice asa physician, and with 
the enthusiasm of a lover of natural history, had gathered a large 
collection of books, manuscripts, objects of curiosity and art ; and 
these he directed his executors to offer to the British Parliament 
for the sum of £20,000. The offer was accepted, and the collec- 
tion having been augmented by the addition of the Cottonian 
Library of MSS. which belonged to the nation, measures were 
taken, which resulted in placing the British Museum where it has 
ever since remained, in Montague House, a large building originally 


was opened for public inspection on the 15th January, 1759. 

It is not our present purpose to enter into a description of this 
large collection, which, we are sure, no visiter of London, however 
hurried, misses an opportunity of inspecting. What with its 
marbles and mummies, its birds, insects, minerals, &c. &c., there 
is matter enough for consideration to a visiter for many a repeated 
examination. Our present object is with the Lisrary and 
Reapinc-Room, which, under new arrangements, may be con- 
sidered rather as an adjunct of the Museum, than as an integral 
portion of it. 

Originally the Museum collection was divided into three depart- 
ments,—those of Printed Books, Manuscripts, and Natural 
History. The department of Printed Books consisted at first of 
the libraries of Sir Hans Sloane and Major Edwards; George II., 
by instrument under the Great Seal, added a library which had 
been collected by the kings of England from the time of Henry 
VII. ; and, in 1823, the library of George III. was presented by 
George IV., with an injunction, however, to keep it wholly distinct 
from the general collection. This latter collection is known as the 
‘* King’s Library ;” it was gathered together, during half a century, 
at an expense of nearly £200,000; and it is affirmed by Sir 
Henry Ellis, the chief librarian of the Museum, to be “ in itself 
perhaps the most complete library of its extent that ever was 
formed.’’ The general, or common library, is continually aug- 
menting, by donations, by purchase, and by contributions under 
the Copyright Act ; abont £2,000 is annually expended in the pur- 
chase of old and foreign publications ; and it contains at present 
about 270,000 volumes. This is, of course, exclusive of the 
‘* King’s Library.”’ 

The collection of MSS. in the library is very extensive, divided 
generally into classes, known by the names of their original 
collectors. Thus, there is the Cottonian collection, which was 
gathered by the celebrated antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, and given 
by his grandson, in 1706, to Parliament, for the use of the nation, 
and which was transferred to the Museum when it was founded in 
1757. This collection has been very useful to our chief national 








historians and antiquaries—Camden, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Bacon, Selden, Sharon Turner, and Lingard, all acknowledge 
their obligations to it. Then there are the Harleian, Sloanean, and 
Lansdowne MSS.—the latter collection having been bought in 
1807 ;—the Burney MSS., chiefly of the Greek and Latin classics ; 
collections by Rich, the son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, made 
while he was consul at Bagdad, along with a great number of other 
collections, acquired either by gift or purchase. The ancient rolls 
and'charters, many th ds in , partly belonging to the 
Cottonian, Harleian, and Sloane collections, form a distinct division 
of the MSS. 

For a long period the Library and Reading-Room of the British 
Museum were only used by a very few individuals—scholars, anti- 
quaries, historians, and collectors of curiosities of literature. The 
number of visits for the purpose of study and research did not 
amount, in 1810, to 2000. The attendants of the Reading Room 
had quite a sinecure in those ‘‘ good old days,’’ when perhaps they 
had not above half a dozen individuals to accommodate with books. 
In fact there was no provision made for a large number of visiters ; 
and the crowds that now attend would have quite horrified those 
tranquil souls, whose solitary researches were only disturbed by an 
occasional footfall. The increase has been very rapid of late years, 
and this has led to new and more spacious Reading-Rooms being 
provided for those who have the privilege of admission. 

The new Reading Rooms occupy a portion of an extensive 
addition recently made to the buildings of the Museum. The 
entrance to the old rooms was by the main gateway of the 
Museum, leading into the great quadrangle; but the new rooms 
have an exclusive entrance behind the Museum in Montague 
Place. . To obtain admission, it is necessary that the person wish- 
ing to’ become a reader should make application to the chief 
librarian, backing his application with the recommendation of 
some responsible individual. Should the person recommending 
be known to the chief librarian, the application will probably be 
granted at once; but otherwise the applicant may have to wait for 
a little time, a few days, or a week or two, in order that inquiry 
may be made. The professed object of this is to prevent disre- 





btaini Reading Room. 
erected by the Duke of Montague for his residence. The Museum | Peed graces hee nina ascents “| - 


When the applicant is admitted he receives a ticket, stating that 
Mr. So-and-so is admitted for six months, and that at the end of 
that period it must be renewed. The issue of these tickets is a 
mere formal matter; the applicant, after receiving one, may at 
once deposit it amongst his “‘ archives;’’ for tickets are not 
required to be shown on each visit, the frequenters of the Reading 
Room walking in and out without let, hindrance, or question. 

The Reading Rooms consist of two spacious apartments, with 
ranges of tables on either side. Round the rooms are presses 
filled with works of reference, cyclopedias, dictionaries, sets of 
magazines, journals of societies, topographical and geographical 
works, county histories, &c. These are open to the readers ; but 
the first process in obtaining a book from the library is to consult 
the catalogue, and write the title of the work wanted in a printed 
ticket in the following manner :— 


| Title of the Work, or Number of the | 














Press Mark. | MS, wanted. | Size. eens 2 Date, 
Clark, J. 
518 a 8vo, | Lond. | 1810 
Bibliotheca Legum. 
(Date; March 14, Peter Porcupine. (Signature.' 


Please to restore each volume of the Catalogue to its place as soon as done 
with, 
The reverse of the ticket contains the following cautions :-— 
READERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED, 
1. Not to ask for more than one work on the same ticket. 
2. To transcribe literally from the Catalogues the title of the Work 
wanted. 
3. To write in a plain clear hand, in order to avoid delay and mistakes. 
4. To return the books to an attendant, and to obtain the corresponding 
ticket, the READER BEING RESPONSIBLE FOR THE Books 80 LONG AS 
THE TICKET REMAINS UNCANCELLED, 


The ticket (or tickets, if the reader requires more than one work) 
is handed to an attendant, who is stationed behind a kind of 
counter at the head of the main room. The reader then takes his 
seat at a table, and waits till his books are brought, or amuses 
himself by consulting some of the books of reference in the presses 
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round the room. The attendants quickly leern to distinguish the 
person of a reader, though with strangers, or with readers whose 
visits are few and far between, there may be occasional delays or 
mistakes. The daily average number of readers is about 220, 
mostly all of the ‘‘ sterner sex,”’ for the daily average number of 
ladies attending the rooms is not more than eight. 

The regular ‘literary’ man, who wishes to do “a good day’s 
work,” generally starts for the Reading-Room as soon after break- 
fast as he can. He thus arrives before the rooms become 
crowded, consults the folio volumes of catalogue without being 
jostled, gets his books without much delay, secures a good seat, 
with ‘‘ elbow’’ space, and falls to work as heartily as he may. 
Towards the middle of the day the rooms become full, especially at 
certain seasons, and sometimes, though rarely in the new rooms, 
it is difficult to obtain a seat. 

The general visitors of the Museum are not admitted into the 
Library rooms (with the exception of the noble room which 
contains the King’s Library), on the plea that the mere sight of 
the backs of books could afford neither amusement nor instruction. 
The true reason is, that a crowd of visiters would completely 
obstruct the attendants in getting the books required for the 
readers. The Reading-room is therefore the medium through 
which the vast library of the British Museum is made available to 
the public. It is one of the chief fountain-heads of that great 
river of literature which rolls through the land. Hither come the 
critics, and the encyclopedists, and, the artists, and the writers in 
periodical works ; here they hunt over the remains of the past— 
old manuseripts and old books, old prints and old maps; and 
though doubtless there may be some readers who may make as 
ingenious a use of their privilege as “ Boz’s’’ critic did—that is, 
to do an article on Chinese metaphysics, read under Chinese, and 
then under Metaphysics, and combine the information—there is no 
doubt that the Reading-Room of the British Museum is a very 
great public advantage. 





A FIGHT WITH A WOLF. 


Mr. HorrMa\, in his entertaining ‘‘ Wild Scenes in the Forest 
and Prairie,’ tells a story of an encounter with a wolf, which he 
thinks worthy of being put alongside of old Putnam’s famous 
adventure. John Cheney, a regular ‘‘ backwoodsman,” rose one 
winter’s morning to examine his traps; ‘‘ when, hovering round 
one of them, he discovered a famished wolf, who, unappalled by 
the presence of the hunter, retired only a few steps, and then, 
turning round, stood watching all his movements. ‘J ought, by 
rights,’ quoth John, ‘to have waited for my dogs, who could not 
have been far off ; but the creeter looked so sarcy, standing there, 
that though I had not a bullet to spare, I could’nt help letting into 
him with my rifle.’ He missed his aim; the animal giving a 
spring as he was in the act of firing, and then turning instantly 
upon him before he could reload his piece. So effective was the 
unexpected attack of the wolk, that his fore-paws were upon 
Cheney’s snow-shoes before he could rally for the fight. The 
forester became entangled in the ‘eep drift, and sank upon his 
back, keeping the wolf only at bay by striking at him with his 
clubbed rifle. The stock was broken to pieces in a few moments, 
and it would have fared ill with the stark woodsman, if the wolf, 
instead of making at his enemy’s throat when he had him thus at 
disadvantage, had not, with blind fury, seized the barrel of the gun 
in his jaws. Still the fight was unequal, as John, half buried in 
the snow, could make use of but one of his hands. He shouted to 
his dogs; but one of them only, a young untrained hound, made 
his appearance ; emerging from a thicket, he caught sight of his 
master lying apparently at the mercy of the ravenous beast— 
uttered a yell of fear, and fled howling to the woods again. ‘ Had 
I but one shot left,’ said Cheney, ‘1 would have given it to that 
dog instead of despatching the wolf with it.’ All this passed in a 
moment ; the wolf was still grinding the iron gun-barrel in his 
teeth ; he had even once wrenched it from the hand of the hunter, 
when, dashing like a thunderbolt between the combatants, the other 
hound sprang over his master’s body, and seized the wolf by the 
throat. ‘There was no let-go about that dog when once he took 
hold. If the barrel had been red hot, the wolf could’nt have 
dropped it quicker; and it would have done you good, I tell ye, to 
see that old dog drag the creeter’s head down in the snow, while I, 
just at my leisure, drove the iron into his skull. One good fair 
blow, with a heavy rifle barrel, on the back of the head, finished 
him. The fellow gave a kind of quiver, stretched out his hind legs, 
and then he was done for. ’ ; 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
NO. I. 


*« Thou may’st bereave him of his wits with wonder.” 
FIRST PART OF HENRY VI, 

Mucu has, of late, been said and written concerning animal 
magnetism; and, not long since, a ‘‘ nine days’ wonder”’ was 
created by a series of magnetic experiments performed at the 
North London Hospital. No sooner were these experiments begun, 
than a great outcry was raised against the pretended science which 
they were intended to illustrate. Since that period, professional 
controversy has raged like a tornado among the metropolitan 
medical practitioners, whilst the thunders of literary criticism have 
been brought up as heavy artillery to aid in subduing a heresy 
which seems to set at nought the known laws of physical nature. 
Some critics, we apprehend, have directed their fire into empty 
space, because, for want of knowing anything of the matter in 
dispute, they had no object to aim at. Others have applied to a 
question involving, whatever be its merits, points of the highest 

i , the e of their own limited philosophy. One of our 
contemporaries, distinguished by considerable literary talent as 
well as pretensions, warmly took up the arms of partisanship 
against animal magnetism, as it had done before against 
phrenology, and would do against any recent scientific dis- 
covery which did not accurately fit into the frame of its own 
understanding, or that of the literary coterie which supplies it with 
critics. 

After the experiments at the North London Hospital, which we 
readily admit to be as absurd as they are unsatisfactory, our con- 
temporary, to create an opportunity for publishing his manifesto 
against animal magnetism, reviewed two works, one depreciatory 
of it, the other in its favour. The author of the first is an English 
surgeon ; and the book is bepraised far beyond its deserts; the 
other emanates from the pen of a French physician, who professes 
to be an adept in animal magnetism to the fullest extent of its 
absurdities. The Englishman has performed his task with a very 
mediocre knowledge of the subject ; the Frenchman knows a great 
deal more than really exists, and is ignorant of that which does 
exist. The Englishman’s book is nothing better than fighting with 
the empty air; the Frenchman’s is a weak and puerile production. 
Neither throws any new light upon either the absurdity or the 
rationale of animal magnetism ; but both served the reviewer’s 
purpose to work his will upon and denounce the quackery and 
imposture of a pretended discovery, which he, also, seems to know 
only by name, and is therefore unable to explain to his readers. 

We should scarcely have ventured the above remarks, did our 
contemporary, in his just indignation against the quackery he de- 
nounces, not lose sight of his philosophy. In great wrath, he 
deprecates being called upon to ‘‘ believe impossibilities.’’ Now, 
what is an impossibility? The reply is, that, among other asser- 
tions equally absurd, the faculty is attributed to persons in a state 
of somnambulism, as it is strangely called, of seeing, when asleep 
and their eyes shut, objects presented .to their abdomen, and 
reading the finest writing or print placed upon this part of their 
body, 

The expression of being called upon to ‘‘ believe impossibilities,’’ 
is so far from the tone of true philosophy, that it would create an 
animus subversive of philosophy and inimical to research, dis- 
covery, and improvement in knowledge. The true line of argument 
would have been this :—The Creator has established fixed and im- 
mutable laws for the governance of all physical nature. Many of 
these laws are known to and understood by man; and the inves- 
tigations of science have shown that, in her operations, nature 
never employs two means to produce the same end when one will 
suffice. Thus, a complicated piece of mechanism called the eye 
constitutes the sole organ of vision, and to it nature has applied 
the weli-known laws of optics. From theeye, the nerve of vision 
conveys to the brain pictures of the objects which strike upon the 
retina, which is a nervous expansion placed there to recsive them. 
Now, the abdomen has no retina, neither does it contain any nerve 
of vision to convey pictures to the brain, the faculty of doing so 
being given by nature to the eye only. It is evident therefore 
that no power of vision from the abdomen can exist, because its 
existence would be in opposition to a law of nature. 

It is true that some supporters of animal magnetism have alleged 
certain of its effects to be supernatural. Such explanation is not 
only absurd but contradictory ; because, if animal magnetism exists 
at all, it must be common to all animals, at least of a particular 
description, and must therefore be the effect of a natural cause, 
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and subject to fixed laws. Now the supernatural cannot proceed 
from the natural ; and as nature, though her laws are multifarious, 
never impedes by one the operation of another, as is sometimes 
the case with human legislators,* those who pretend to see with 
the abdomen and to be the instruments of the other wonders at- 
tributed to animal magnetism, are impostors. 

We have broken a lance with our formidable and really gifted 
contemporary to show the spirit with which the discussions on 
animal magnetism have generally been conducted, ‘‘ Ex uno disce 
omnes.”” 

The herd of less powerful scribes by whom it has been assailed, 
have pursued the same unsatisfactory course, without any attempt 
to elucidate the questiop, without any examination of facts or 
causes, without showing any inclination to discover whether or 
not there exist, commingled with absurdities which have made so 
much noise and seduced the imaginations of so many clever men 
that they are entitled to the test of careful investigation, any real 
materials of science,—and, if so, to separate the corn from the 
chaff. Such ought to have been the course pursued by every 
journal willing to hasten the progress of knowledge. 

The only observations really to the purpose appeared in that very 
clever medical journal ‘‘ The Lancet ;’’ and the talent, pertinence, 
and acumen, displayed by Mr. Wakley in his test of the value of 
the experiments at the North London Hospital, are deserving of 
the highest praise. Unfortunately, ‘‘ The Lancet,’’ being a strictly 
professional paper, does not often fall in the way of unprofessional 
readers. 

After the first surprise occasioned by the novelty of the con- 
troversy, by the wonders announced as resulting from Dr. Elliotson’s 
experiments, and by the angry sarcasms which this learned experi- 
menter upon the effects of magnetic somnambulism elicited from 
its opponents—for more generally sarcasm has held the place of 
argument—the reading multitude, who collectively constitute the 
‘‘common sense” of the country, began to ask this simple 
question, ‘‘ What is animal magnetism ?”’ 

It is known to every reading person that animal magnetism owes 
its discovery to a German physician named Mesmer, whence it 
also bears the name of Mesmerism. About the middle of the 
last century, Mesmer brought his discovery to France, where it 
excited a prodigious sensation. No period of French society was 
more favourable to its reception, no country in the civilised world 
better calculated for its success, or that of any other species of 
empiricism. At this time the political destinies of the French 
nation were placed under the despotic rule of the fifteenth Louis, 
one of the most profligate and least intellectually endowed of the 
line of monarchs said to descend from Charlemagne. The French 
people were then divided into two distinct orders, between which 
there existed a barrier of demarcation strong and ponderous as 
iron, towering to an immense height, and apparently seated upon 
secure foundations. The gates of this formidable structure were 
seldom opened, even for the admission of wealth or genius. On 
the inside were the patricians or nobles, a race claiming, as the 
privileges of high lineage, exemption from all the burthens of the 
state, whilst they exercised over the other part of the nation the 
powers arrogated by feudality. With the nobles were the clergy, 
with their immense wealth, their tithes, and other prescriptive 
exactions, the burthen of which fell upon the people. On the 
outer side of the barrier were the plebeians or people, who 
possessed the whole mass of learning, talent, industry, and virtue, 
existing throughout the land; but, like the Pariahs of Hindostan, 
they appeared a despised and degraded race. They were treated 
with contempt and oppression by the aristocracy, who compelled 
them not only to wear the chains of feudal power, but to support, 
unaided, the whole burthen of taxation, the whole weight of the 
fiscal measures considered necessary to carry on one of the most 
arbitrary governments that ever existed, and to meet the pecuniary 
exigences of their profligate king and his no- less profligate 
minions. 

At this period, the upper ranks of French society were in so 
entirely artificial a state, that even the organs and faculties given 
by nature for the purposes of physical existence, were distorted 
and misused. In his dress, the French gentleman resembled a 
mountebank. The luxuriant curls that adorned a youthful head, 





* Among other laughable instances, we give the following. An Act of 
Parliament was passed some few years since, to authorise the rebuilding of 
a certain prison in this metropolis. A clause of the Act provides that the 
materials of which the old prison is formed shall be employed to build the 
new. A subsequent clause provides that the prisoners shall remain in the 
old prison until the new is built. 





were removed by the razor to be replaced by a full-bottomed 
periwig *. Upon the summit of this enormity was perched a 
small three-cornered hat; whilst a frill and ruffles of lace, a 
jewel-hilted sword, gold or silver embroidery upon a singularly 
grotesque form of coat and waistcoat, diamond knee and shoe 
buckles, and red-heeled shoes, compieted the attire. The dress 
of the ladies was still more monstrously absurd. An immense 
and heavy head-dress, towering to a height of more than a foot, 
and made solid by pads, to which the hair was cemented with 
powder and pomatum, placed the face of a short woman apparently 
near the middle of her person. The expense of the materials, and the 
time necessary to construct upon a lady’s head an edifice secundum 
artem, made the hair-dresser’s visits rather costly. The less 
wealthy among the high-born dames of the day avoided this 
expense, by rendering these visits as similar as possible to those 
of angels,—‘‘ few and far between.’’ The consequence was, that 
vermin bred undisturbed in their padded, powdered, and greasy 
hair; and the vulgar epithet, ‘‘lousy,’’ might, with justice, have 
been applied to many a fine lady in England as well as in France; 
for upon these French models were our English fashions formed, 
though the English fine gentleman, in his endeavours to ape the 
manners as well as the dress of the Frenchman, betrayed the 
instinct of the bear, rather than that of the monkey; and the 
English lady could never fit on with her dress what was termed 
the ease and grace of the Frenchwoman. Hoops of prodigious 
amplitude, stays that deformed the waist to a most unnatural 
degree of smallness, and shoes with narrow heels, four inches high, 
concurred, with the head-gear already described, in concealing, 
disguising, or distorting, the most lovely forms given by nature to 
woman. 

This monstrously grotesque attire of both sexes was, however, 
in strict keeping with the tone, habits, and feelings, of what was 
termed ‘‘ polished society ;’’ polished, indeed, to such a degree, 
that no traces remained of the natural gem. Everything was the 
result of calculated affectation. An impudent strut was called an 
air of dignity ; and the king was said to have an air of uncommon 
dignity by displaying that which, if shown by a peasant, would 
have been termed ‘‘ awkwardness,”’ and ‘‘rustic insolence.’’ The 
manners of the men, with an excessive exaggeration of politeness, 
and an assumption of wit and vivacity, were founded on the most 
consummate coxcombry and impudent self-conceit ; those of the 
women, who exercised an apparently despotic sway over the 
other sex, were a mixture of the affectation of mawkish sensi- 
bility, and of the practice of shameless licentiousness, enhanced 
by unrivalled powers of light and easy conversation, possessed by 
both sexes, and to which the French language is peculiarly 
adapted. Religion was but a mockery: if its outward forms 
were observed, its reality was scoffed at even by high-born prelates ; 
because vice had become the creature of fashion, from the ex- 
ample of a line of profligate rulers, who were said to be ‘the 
Lord’s anointed.” 

The mannerism of their affectation extended to the literature 
of the French, and to their fine arts, including their music. 
Nothing was submitted to the test of the feelings, all was mea- 
sured by an artificial standard of convention, which elicited a 
false and unfelt enthusiasm, in which the voice spake, but the 
heart was mute. The keenness of sensual pleasures had worn 
off by extreme indulgence and misuse ; and the nobles of France, 
young and old, were no longer excited by any of the ordinary 
pursuits and amusements then known. Extremely ignorant— 
for it was the fashion of the times to be so—they had no 
intellectual resources to combat and destroy a phantom called 
ennui, which eternally haunted those whose senses had been 
blunted by excess of premature enjoyment. The whole object 
of the highest French society of this period was therefore to 
seek sensations by discovering novelties, to obtain excitement 
from new and extraordinary causes. Cheats and quacks found 
numerous patrons, and many young nobles betovk themselves 
to mysterious pursuits, practising those chemical and physical 
mystifications which surprised the ignorant, and were coupled by 
the superstitious with magic and witchcraft. 

It was at such a time, and in such a state of society, that 
Mesmer appeared to practise animal magnetism, and exert its 
imputed curative power over all diseases. The singular nature 





* This fashion was originally derived from Louis XIV., miscalled, by his 
adulators, ‘‘ Louis the Great.” That monarch, on the loss of his hair, from 
old age, led his bald under a huge wig, of a kind then recently 
invented. The courtiers, one and all, imitated their master, and wigs 
continued in fashion up to the end of the eighteenth century, 
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of his pretended discovery, the mode of its application, and the 
mystery of its action, soon brought it into such vogue as to cause 
a frenzy of excitement. Its fame, and even its practice, extended 
to England, and the follies of animal magnetism were justly and 
successfully held up to public ridicule by Foote, and some of 
the other dramatists of the day. In England, however, it made 
no impression; and not one of our medical practitioners was 
induced to put its powers to the test. It therefore left our 
shores in disgrace, not to return until its late visit to the North 
London Hospital. 

Here we must close the present article. Next week we shall 
resume the subject of animal magnetism, to our account of which 
the preceding observations must serve as an introduction. 





THE ASS WOURALIA. 

Every one who has read Waterton’s Wanderings in South 
America, must remember the Wourali poison. This poison is 
compounded by the Indians, with many forms and great solemnity, 
of numerous ingredients, and they use it for killing game; for, 
strange to say, though it produces almost instant death, the flesh 
of animals killed by it may be eaten with perfect safety. The 
antidote to this poison is inflating the lungs of the injured animal 
with air ; and if this be done immediately, and continued for a 
sufficient length of time, it is almost always successful. 

When Mr. Waterton was in the wilds of Guiana, he procured 
some of the Wourali poison; and when he returned to England, 
in 1814, he brought it with him to London, where experiments 
were tried with it on various animals. Among others was a 
female ass, which had been purchased of a London sweep, and 
which was then about three years old. On this ass the experiment 
was tried, by striking a spike dipped in the poison into the fleshy 
part of her shoulder. For a minute or two the ass stood quite 
still, as if stupified ; then she attempted to move, but was unable 
to walk, and after staggering a few paces she fell. Her legs now 
became convulsed, her eyes dim, and in a few more minutes she 
was apparently dead. 

As this animal was young, and remarkably healthy, she was 
judged a proper object for trying the effect of the antidote; and as 
soon as she appeared quite dead, an incision was made in her wind- 
pipe, to which, under the superintendence of Mr. Sewell (then of 
the London Veterinary College), a pair of common bellows was 
applied. The process of inflation had been carried on about two 
hours, when the ass partially raised her head, and looked round ; 
but the working of the bellows being discontinued, she closed her 
eyes again, and seemed to relapse into a state of stupor. The pro- 
cess of inflation was then resumed, and, in about two hours more, 
the ass was sufficiently recovered to rise from the ground. 

The present Duke of Northumberland, then Earl Percy, was 
present at this experiment, and he felt so much interested in the 
fate of the ass, that he begged she might be called Wouralia; and 
he sent her down to Walton Hall, with a request to Mr. Waterton 
that she might be well taken care of. Every one who knows the 
kindness and benevolence of Mr. Waterton, and his ardent love for 
science, will readily believe that this request would be attended to. 
Wouralia, indeed, without any recommendation, must have pos- 
sessed a strong interest in his eyes. Mr. Waterton had gone 
through hardships in search of the Wourali poison, which no one 
but himself could have sustained—for, perhaps, no other human 
being possesses so much activity of’ mind and body, united with 
such extraordinary perseverance—and, of course, he must have felt 
a deep interest in an animal on which the only known remedy for 
this deadly poison had been tried. 

Poor Wouralia did not immediately recover from the effects of 
the poison ; but, in about a year, she became strong and healthy. 
At Walton Hall she experienced every happiness that her nature 
was capable of enjoying. She fed in the finest pastures during 
summer, and was well sheltered from the cold of winter; and she 
was never suffered to do any work. For five-and-twenty years 
Wouralia enjoyed this earthly paradise, till, on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary last, she died, without any disease, save apparently the 
natural exhaustion of old age. 





UNCLE ABEL AND LITTLE EDWARD. 
FROM “THE GIFT’ oF 1839. 


Were any of you born in New England, in the good old 
catechising, school-going, orderly times? If you were, you must 
remember my Uncle Abel ; the most perpendicular, rectangular, 
upright, downright good man that ever laboured six days and 
rested on the Sabbath. 

You remember his hard, weather-beaten countenance,—where 
every line seemed to be drawn with a pen of iron and the point of 
a diamond; his considerate grey eyes, that meved over objects as 
if it were not best to be in a hurry about seeing ; the circumspect 
opening and shutting of his mouth ;—his down-sitting and up- 
rising ; all of which appeared to be performed with conviction 
afore-thought—in short, the whole ordering of his life and con- 
versation, which was, according to the tenor of the military order 
—‘‘ to the right-about face—forward—march !’”’ 

Now, if you supposed, from all this triangularism of exterior, that 
this good man had nothing kindly within, you were much mis- 
taken. You often find the greenest grass under a snow-drift, and 
though my uncle’s mind was not exactly of the flower-garden kind, 
still there was an abundance of wholesome and kindly vegetation 
there, 

It is true, he seldom laughed, and never joked—himself ; but no 
man had a more weighty and serious conviction of what a good joke 
was in another, and when some exceeding witticism was dispensed 
in his presence, you might see Uncle Abel’s face slowly relax into 
an expression of solemn satisfaction, and he would look at the 
author with a certain quiet wonder, as if it was astonishing how 
such a thing could ever come into a man’s head. 

Uncle Abel also had some relish for the fine arts, in proof 
whereof I might adduce the pleasure with which he gazed at the 
plates in his family Bible, the likeness whereof I presume you never 
any of you saw—and he was also such an eminent musician, that 
he could go through the singing-book at a sitting, without the 
least fatigue, beating time like a windmill all the way. 

He had, too, a liberal hand—though his liberality was all by the 
rule-of-three and practice. He did to his neighbours exactly as 
he would be done by—-he loved some things in this world sincerely 
—he loved his God much, but honoured and feared him more; he 
was exact with others, he was more exact with himself—and ex. 
pected his God to be more exact still. 

Everything in Uncle Abel’s house was in the same time, place, 
manner, and form, from year’s end to year’s end. 

There was old Master Bose, a dog after my uncle’s own heart, 
who always walked as if he were learning the multiplication table. 
There was the old clock, for ever ticking in the kitchen-corner, 
with a picture on its face of the sun, for ever setting behind a per- 
pendicular row of poplars. There was the never-failing supply of 
red peppers and onions hanging over the chimney. There were the 
yearly hollyhocks and morning-glories, blooming around the win- 
dows. There was the ‘ best room’ with its sanded floor, and 
ever-green asparagus bushes—its cupboard with a glass-door in one 
corner—and the stand with the great Bible and almanac on it, in 
the other. There was Aunt Betsey, who never looked any older, 
because she always looked as old as she could—who always dried 
her catnip and wormwood the last of September, and began to 
clean house the first of May. In short, this was the land of con- 
tinuance. Old Time never seemed to take into his head to prac- 
tise either addition, subtraction, or multiplication, on its sum total. 

This aunt Betsey aforenamed, was the neatest and most efficient 
piece of human machinery that ever operated in forty places at 
once. She was always everywhere, predominating over, and see- 
ing to, everything, and though my uncle had been twice married, 
aunt Betsey’s rule and authority had never been broken. She 
reigned over his wives when living, and reigned after them when 
dead, and so seemed likely to reign to the end of the chapter. 
But my uncle’s latest wife left aunt Betsey a much less tractable 
subject than had ever before fallen to her lot. Little Edward 
was the child of my uncle’s old age, and a brighter, merrier little 
blossom never grew up on the verge of an avalanche. He had 
been committed to the nursing of his grandmama, until he had 
arrived at the years of indiscretion, and then my old uncle’s heart 
yearned toward him, and he was sent for home. His introduc- 
tion into the family excited a terrible sensation. Never was 
there such a contemner of dignities—such a violator of all high 
places and sanctities, as this very Master Edward. It was all 
in vain to try to teach him decorum. He was the most outrage- 
ously merry little elf that ever shook a head of curls, and it was 
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all the same to him whether it was ‘‘ Sabba-day ”’ or any other 
day. He laughed and frolicked with everybody and everything 
that came in his way, not even excepting his solemn old father ; 
and when you saw him with his arms round the old man’s neck, 
and his bright blue eyes and blooming cheek pressing out by the 
bleak face of uncle Abel, you almost fancied that you saw spring 
caressing winter. Uncle Abel’s metaphysics were sorely puzzled 
to bring this sparkling, dancing compound of spirit and matter 
into any reasonable shape, for he did mischief with an energy and 
perseverance that was truly astonishing. 

Once, he scoured the floor with aunt Betsey’s very Scotch 
snuff, and once he washed up the hearth with uncle Abel’s most 
immaculate clothes-brush, and once he spent half an hour in 
trying to make Bose wear his father’s spectacles. In short there 
was no use, but the right one, to which he did not put everything 
that came in his way. 

But uncle Abel was most of all puzzled to know what to do 
with him on the Sabbath, for on that day Master Edward seemed 
to exert himself particularly to be entertaining. 

‘*‘ Edward, Edward, must not play on Sunday,” his father 
would say, and then Edward would shake his curls over his eyes, 
and walk out of the room as grave as the catechism, but the next 
moment you might see pussy scampering in all dismay through 
the ‘‘ best room,’’ with Edward at her heels, to the manifest dis- 
composure of aunt Betsey, and all others in authority. 

At last my uncle came to the conclusion, that ‘it wasn’t in 
natur to teach him any better,’’ and that ‘he would no more 
keep Sunday than the brook down the lot.’’ My poor uncle! he 
did not know what was the matter with his heart, but certain it 
was, that he lost all faculty of scolding when little Edward was in 
the case, though he would stand rubbing his spectacles a quarter 
of an hour longer than common, when aunt Betsey was detailing 
his witticisms and clever doings. But in process of time our 
hero compassed his third year, and arrived at the dignity of going 
to school. 

He went illustriously through the spelling-book, and then 
attacked the Catechism ; went from “ Man’s Chief End”’ to ‘ the 
Commandments ”’ in a fortnight, and at last came home inordi- 
nately merry, to tell his father he had got to ‘‘ Amen.” 

After this, he made a regular business of saying over the whole 
every Sunday evening, standing with his hands folded in front, 
and his checked apron smoothed down, occasionally giving a 
glance over his shoulder, to see whether pussy was attending. 
Being of a very benevolent turn of mind, he made several very 
commendable efforts to teach Bose the catechism, in which he 
succeeded as well as could be expected. In short, without farther 
detail, Master Edward bade fair to be a literary wonder. But, 
alas, for poor little Edward! his merry dance was soon over. A 
day came when he sickened. Aunt Betsey tried her whole herba- 
rium, but in vain; he grew rapidly worse and worse. His father 
sickened in heart, but said nothing, he only stayed by his bed- 
side day and night, trying all means to save him, with affecting 
pertinacity. 

“Can’t you think of anything more, doctor?”’ said he to the 
physician, when everything had been tried in vain. 

‘« Nothing,” answered the physician. 

A slight convulsion passed over my uncle’s face. ‘‘ Then the 
Lord’s will be done!” said he. 

Just at that moment a ray ofthe setting sun pierced the checked 
curtains, and gleamed like an angel’s smile across the face of the 
little sufferer. He awoke from disturbed sleep. 

‘‘Oh dear! oh, I am so sick!” he gasped feebly. His father 
raised him in his arms; he breathed easier, and looked up with a 
grateful smile. 

Just then his old playmate, the cat, crossed the floor. 

‘There goes pussy,” said he, ‘“‘ Oh dear, I shall never play with 
pussy any more.” 

At that moment a deadly change passed over his face, he looked 
up to his father with an imploring expression, and put out his 
hands. There was one moment of agony, and then the sweet 
features all settled with a smile of peace, and ‘‘ mortality was 
swallowed up of life.’’ 

My uncle laid him down and looked one moment at his beautiful 
face ; it was too much for his principles, too much for his pride, 
and “‘ he lifted up his voice and wept.”’ 

The next morning was the Sabbath, —the funeral day, and it rose 
‘‘ with breath all incense and with cheek all bloom.’’ Uncle Abel 
was as calm and collected as ever, but in his face there was a 
sorrow-stricken expression that could not be mistaken. 





I remember him at family prayers bending over the great Bible, 
and beginning the psalm, ‘‘ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations.”” Apparently he was touched by the melanchol 
splendour of the poetry; for after reading a few verses he wmf 
There was a dead silence, interrupted only by the ticking of the 
clock. He cleared his voice repeatedly and tried to go on, but in 
vain. He closed the book and knelt to prayer. The energy of 
sorrow broke through his usual formal reverence, and his |: 
flowed forth with a deep and sorrowful pathos, which I have never 
forgotten. The God so much reverenced, so much feared, seemed 
to draw near to him as a friend and comforter, to be his refuge and 
strength, ‘‘ a very present help in time of trouble.” 

My uncle arose, and I saw him walk toward the room of the 
departed one. I followed, and stood with him over the dead, He 
uncovered the face. It was set with the seal of death, but oh! 
how surpassingly lovely was the impression! The brilliancy of 
life was gone, but the face was touched with the mysterious tri- 
umphant brightness which seems like the dawning of heaven. 

My uncle looked long and steadily. He felt the beauty of what 
he gazed on; his heart was softened, but he had no words for his 
feelings. He left the room unconsciously, and stood in the front 
door. 

The bells were ringing for church, the morning was bright, the 
birds were singing merrily, and the little pet squirrel of little 
Edward was frolicking about the door. My uncle watched him as 
he ran, first up one tree and then another, and then over the fence, 
whisking his brush and chattering just as if nothing was the matter. 
With a deep sigh, uncle Abel broke forth— 

‘‘How happy that cretur is! Well, the Lord’s will be 
done.” 

That day the dust was committed to dust, amid the lamentations 
of all who had known little Edward. Years have passed since 
then, and my uncle has long been gathered to his fathers, but his 
just and upright spirit has entered the liberty of the sons of God. 

Yes, the good man may have opinions which the philosophical 
scorn, weaknesses at which the thoughtless smile, but death shall 
change him into all that is enlightened, wise, and refined. ‘ He 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars for 
ever and ever.” 








VERSES, 
SENT BY A YOUNG LADY TO HER NEWLY-MARRIED FRIEND.* 


Love, Hymen, Interest, and Folly, 
Once Puss-in-the-corner played ; 
Friendship—foe to melancholy— 
To be of the party prayed, 
When the mind’s to pleasure given, 
Wisdom soon will cease to warn her 
Friendship, now by Folly driven, 
Finds it hard to keep her corner. 


Love—the sly, malicious boy, 
Whose delight is to betray,— 
Next his wiles ’gan to employ, 
To drive Friendship far away. 
To jealous Love, the adoring heart 
All must yield, or else he’ll scorn her : 
Now, poor Friendship! play your part, 
Or Love will slip into your corner, 


Hymen comes ! all on him wait ; 
His mantle Friendship must prepare ;— 
Hymen, marching forth in state, 
Leaves her in company of Care: 
At home, the god puts on wise airs, 
Declares that Friendship’s a mere fawner, 
And, beckoning Interest up-stairs, 
Instals him quickly in her corner, 


Far from thy gentle breast, my dear, 
Folly and Interest must fly ! 
Love and Hymen yet I fear, 
Lest they pass poor Friendship by. 
Ah! whilst you welcome to your heart 
The brother gods who so adorn her, 
One little nook preserve apart, 
And let Friendship keep her corner. 





* From the French of Beranger. 
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PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 

The best likeness of this great man, known to all traveilers from the 
oddness of the material on which it is preserved, is to be seen here, (Mount 
Vernon,) sanctioned thus by the testimony of the family. The best likeness 
of Washington happens to be on a common pitcher. As soon as this was 
discovered, the whole edition of the pitchers was bought up. Once or twice 
I saw the entire vessel, locked up in a cabinet, or in some such way secured 
from accident: but most of its possessors have, like the family, cut out the 
portrait, and had it framed.—Retrospect of Western Travel. 


MARCH OF REFINEMENT. 

A cobbler living in Swan-strect, Minories, thus pompously announced his 
calling :—‘‘ Surgery performed here upon oli boots and shoes, by adding of 
the feet, making good the legs, binding the broken, healing the wounded, 
mending the constitution, and supporting the body with new soles. Advice 
gratis by B. Marks.”— Newspaper Paragraph. 


THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS. 


The black Rhinoceros, whose domains we seemed now to have invaded, 
resembles in general appearance an immense hog; twelve feet and a half 
long, six feet and a half high, girth eight feet and a half, and of the weight 
of half a dozen bullocks ; its body is smooth, and there isno hair seen excep- 
at the tips of the ears, and the extremity of the tail. The horns of concreted 
hair, the foremost curved like a sabre, and the second resembling a flattened 
cone, stand on the nose and above the eye; in the young animals the fore- 
most horn is the longest, whilst in the old ones they are of equal length, 
namely, a foot and a half or more: though the older the rhinoceros the 
shorter are its horns, as they wear them by sharpening them against the 
trees, and by rooting up the ground with them when in a passion. When 
the rhinoceros is quietly pursuing his way through his favourite glades of 
mimosa bushes, (which his hooked upper lip enables him readily to seize, 
and his powerful grinders to masticate,) his horns, fixed loosely on his skin, 
makea clapping noise by striking one against the other; but on the approach 
of danger, if his quick ear or keen scent make him aware of the vicinity of 
a hunter, the head is quickly raised, and the horns stand stiff and ready for 
combat on his terrible front. The rhinoceros is often accompanied by a sen- 
tinel to give him warning, a beautiful green-backed and blue-winged bird, 
about the size of a jay, which sits on one of his horns.—Alexander’s 
Expedition. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

We were talking of the levity and gaiety of heart of the French, even under 
the severest misfortunes. This drew forth an anecdote, which had been 
related to him by Mr. Pitt. Shortly after the tragical death of Marie 
Antoinette, M. Perigord, an emigrant cf some consequence, who had made 
Mr. Pitt’s acquaintance at Versailles, took refuge in England, and on coming 
to London went to pay his respects in Downing-street. The conversation 
naturally turned upon the bloody scenes of the French Revolution ; on their 
fatal consequences to social order; and in particular on the barbarity with 
which the unfortunate Queen had been treated. The Frenchman’s feelings 
were quite overcome, and he exclaimed, amidst violent sobbing, ‘‘ Ah 
Monsieur Pitt, la pauvre Reine! la pauvre Reine!” These words had 
scarcely been uttered, when he jumped upas if a new idea suddenly possessed 
him, and looking towards a little dog which came with him, he exclaimed, 
** Cependant, Monsieur Pitt, il faut vous faire voir mon petit chien danser ” 

hen pulling a small kit out of his pocket, he began dancing about the room 
to the sound of his little instrument, and calling to the dog, ‘* Fanchon, 
Fanchon, dansez, dansez ;” the little animal instantly obeyed, and they cut 
such capers together that the minister's gravity was quite overcome, and he 
burst into a loud laugh, hardly knowing whether he was most amused or 
astonished.—Life of Wilberforce. 


AN INDIAN LOVER. 

When Shaumonekusse visited the city of Washington, in 1821, the ‘‘ Eagle 
of Delight” was the companion of his journey. Young, and remarkably 
handsome, with an interesting appearance of innocence and artlessness, she 
attracted the attention of the citizens, who loaded her with presents. 
Among other things, she received many trinkets; and it is said, that her 
lord and master, who probably paid her the flattering compliment of 
thinking her, when unadorned, adorned the most, very deliberately appro- 
priated them to his own use, and suspended them from his own nose, ears, 
and neck. If she was as good-natured as her portrait bespeaks her, she was, 
no doubt, better pleased in administering to her husband's vanity, than she 
would have been in gratifying her own. Shortly after her return home, she 
died, and the bereaved husband was so sensibly affected by her decease, that 
he resolved to end his own life by starvation. With this view he threw him- 
self on her grave, and for several days remained there in an agony of grief, 
refusing food, and repelling consolation. His friends, respecting his feelings, 
suffered him for a time to indulge his sorrow, but at last forced him away, 
and his immoderate grief became gradually assuaged.—History of the Indian 
Tribes of North America. 


THE BOOK OF PROVIDENCE. 

Does not every architect complain of the injustice of criticising a building 
before it is half finished? Yet, whocan tell what volume of the creation we 
are in at present, or what point the structure of our moral fabric has 
attained? Whilst we are all in a vessel that is sailing under sealed orders, 
we shall do well to confide implicitly in our government and captain.— 
Edinburgh Review. 





THREE GREAT FAULTS. 

“IT remember his saying one day at the dinner-table at Rochetts, speaking 
of the year 1782, ‘ That wasa memorable year for me. I committed three 
great faults about that time; I got knighted, I got married, and I got into 
parliament.’”—Life and Correspondence of Earl St. Vincent. 


EGYPTIAN SCHOOL. 


At Boulac saw the Polytechnic School, formerly Ismael Pasha’s Palace, a 
splendid establishment. The boys are neatly enough dressed, and, except the 
tarboosh and slippers, might pass for Europeans, They appeared, some of 
them that we saw, very quick and intelligent, and I am told that their exa- 
mination surpasses most such in England in outward show, but it is all head- 
knowledge. They apply to algebra and abstruse mathematics. Their 
benches, slates, &c. were quite European. The printing-press we also saw, 
and were much pleased. They print a paper every week, and we saw several 
books in hand; the Arabian Nights is just finished; the impressions are, 
some of them, beautifu'. One venerable old savant, with spectacle on nose, 
appeared to be inspecting, and deeply immersed in, some old chronicle; such 
an individual is much more striking and characteristic-looking in the hand- 
some old Turkish dress he wore, with a reverend beard, than any dapper old 
European, in a snuffy brown coat out at the elbows, and glorying in 
unbrushed classic dust.—Lord Lindsay’s Letters on Egypt. 


EPITAPHS. 


Much may be learned from the monumental inscriptions of all nations. 
* * One common rule, drawn from:a universal sentiment, has presided at 
the framing of all epitaphs for some thousands of years. “‘ De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum” is the universal agreement of mourners. It follows that epitaphs 
must everywhere indicate what is there considered good. 


CHINESE DUCK-BOATS. 


The duck-boats are certainly to be ranked among the curious singularities 
of the Chinese. They are large and roomy, with a broad walk extending 
round the covered parts a little above the surface of the water. If the 
Irishman may be said to give the best side of the fire to his pig because he 
pays the rent, surely the Chinaman may with equal propriety give the best 
part of his house to the accommodation of the ducks. They have the large 
apartments at the after-part of the boat, while the man with his family 
exist in a miserable hovel at the head. With which society to asseciate, it 
would require some little hesitation to decide ; but perhaps the ducks would 
have the preference. In the morning, the doors are opened, and the birds 
wander round the house at their pleasure. When the sun is high, large 
inclined planes are let down at the sides of the boat; one towards the land, 
and the other towards the water. Up and down these steps the feathered 
bipeds travel at their pleasure, and take a cruise on land or water, but are 
prevented from proceeding too far by their anxious overseers, When it is 
time to retire the man gives a whistle, and at the sound every bird returns, 
and waddles back again into his warm, comfortable berth. When they are 
all on board, the stairs are hoisted to the horizontal position by means of a 
long bamboo lever, and everything is then made secure for the night. The 
proprietor of one of these boats is able to gain a livelihood by the care of 
these birds, which he watches with somewhat of the same kind of parental 
fondness asa hen over a brood of young ducklings just emerged from the 
shell.— The Fanqui in China. 


CONTROVERSIES. 


Controversy is the safety-valve of theological zeal. The spirit of party is 
opposed to it, being too intolerant for discussion. Truth has always 
triumphed by means of controversy: she has grown powerless only where 
the sleep of lethargy has stolen upon the church. What is Christianity 
itself but a standing controversy with the infidel, the sensualist, and the 
formalist,—the men of this world ?—Eelectic Review. 


EXPOSURE TO THE SUN. 


There are few points which seem less generally understood or more clearly 
proved than the fact, that exposure to the sun, without exercise sufficient 
to create free perspiration, will produce illness, and that the (same) expo- 
sure to the sun with sufficient exercise, will not produce illness. Let any 
man sleep in the sun, he will awake perspiring, and very ill ; perhaps he 
will die. Let the same man dig in the sun for the same length of time, and 
he will perspire ten times as much, and be quite well. The fact is, that 
not only the direct rays of the sun, but the heat of the atmosphere, produces 
abundance of bile, and powerful exercise alone will carry off that bile.— 
Colonel Nupier’s Cefalonia. 

EDUCATION. 


Children should always be heard, and fairly and kindly answered, when 
they ask after anything they would know, and desired to be informed 
about. Curiosity should be as carefully cherished in children as other 
appetites suppressed.—Locke, 

CHARITY. 

“I fear,” said a country curate to his flock—‘‘ when I explained to you in 
my last charity sermon, that Philanthropy was the love of our species, you 
must have understood me to say specie, which may account for the small- 
ness of the collection. You will prove, I hope, by your present contribution, 
that you are no longer labouring under the same mistake.”— Zin Trumpet. 
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